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EUROPEAN PROSPECTS. 


A STATELY funeral has put an end to the ceremonial 
part of that German mourning the effect of which has 
been felt not only in Germany, and not least in England, 
where it partly obscured the rejoicings over the Silver 
Wedding of the Prince and Princess of Wates. As is 
usual, necessary, and well, Germany and Europe will now 
have to turn from mourning and from pageantry to busi- 
ness. Such circumstances as the death of the Emperor 
Witu1am and the accession of the Emperor Freprrick 
always bring out evidence of that gobemouche who exists, 
and by no means dies young, in more than three-fourths 
of political critics. His prominence on the present occa- 
sion has been of two kinds. There has been some mild 
wonder and satisfaction expressed that the death of one 
whose life has for many years been recognized as a strong 
guarantee of peace has not been followed by any imme- 
diate sign of war. Apparently those who thus speak ex- 
pected the new Freperick to plunge at once into some 
new Silesia, in imitation of his great ancestor. The other 
symptom is a little less obviously absurd, but hardly more 
intrinsically reasonable. The Proclamation to the German 

ple and the rescript to Prince Bismarck appear to 
mm excited the most lively hopes. Signs of “ Liberalism ” 
are discerned all over them ; signs which, considering that 
it is the negation of “Liberalism” which has made Ger- 
many strong, prosperous, and great, would, if they existed, 
be of evil augury to all wise Teutons. Peace—as if peace 
depended on any man’s word—is supposed to be more secure 
than ever. Reactionaries, it is announced with delight, are 
depressed and sorrowful. ‘The time of men of blood and 
iron is over, and the blessed dawn of constitutional and 
Parliamentary government, which means the laborious 
construction of a certain policy for so many years, and then 
the laborious frustration and reversal of it for so many 
more, is appearing in Germany. In short, redewnt Saturnia 
regna. Alas! the Saturnian kingdom has been coming 
back at the beginning of every new reign and every new 
régime of every kind for a considerable number of centuries ; 
but somehow or other it has never come. 

When the documents are examined with other eyes 
than those of newspaper Correspondents, anxious for some- 
thing striking to telegraph, it is impossible to discover in 
them anything which, in a reasonable mind, can give occa- 
sion to any particular hope, or to any particular fear. 
RenosoaM was probably the first sovereign to signalize 
his accession by a frank announcement of the intended 
substitution of scorpions for whips; and the experiment 
ended so disastrously that no one, not even James II., has 
tried it since. Least of all could it be expected that a 
soldier and statesman of proved ability and well-known 
principles like the present Emperor would do violence at 
once to common sense, decency, and his own antecedents by 
issuing, with his dead father yet unburied, a programme 
breathing fire and fury towards foreigners, arbitrary power 
and reactionary principles towards his subjects. It was 
not quite so impossible, but nearly as improbable, that he 
should encourage idle hopes and provoke not so idle fears by 
any complaisance towards the windy cries of constitution- 
mongers and demagogues. Accordingly the actual docu- 
ments ke very much of the well-known nature of our 
own QuEeEn’s Speeches in their vaguer and more general parts, 
with, of course, details altered to suit the case. Both the fact 
of the address of the rescript to Prince Bismarck and the 
tenor of the rescript itself dispose of the idle notion that 
the main pillar of the German Empire is to be dispensed 
with because of some fantastic crotchet of Liberalism. The 

ion is on exactly the same lines. That it should 


be peaceful in tone, or rather in expression, is as much a 


matter of course as that it should contain compliments, 
quite just and reasonable, to the memory of the dead 
Emperor. But the significant reference to Girmin arms 
in the one document, and the explicit declaration of the un- 
diminished maintenance of the Imperial army and navy, 
have more meaning than “ ingeminations of peace,” which 
are not, and could not have been, much more practical than 
those of Lord Fatkianp, A “stronghold of peace,” if not 
an ambiguous or a self-contradictory, is certainly a double- 
edged, term. Nor could anything be more distinct than 
the words in which the Emperor proclaims his adhesion to 
the HowEnzoLLern theory of the inseparable connexion 
of prince and people. What that theory is is perfectly 
well known, It is the negation of the principles, not 
merely of persons like Messrs. Lanoucnere and CARNEGIE, 
but of old-fashioned English Whig constitutionalists. It 
enjoins on the King, indeed, the sacrifice of all private feel- 
ings and pleasures to the welfare of his people, but it insists 
on the fact that he alone is the judge of what constitutes 
that welfare, and of the means by which it is to be pro- 
moted. As for the promises of protection to art, science, 
education, and so forth, they are no doubt perfectly sincere ; 
but they are nothing new. 

It is not, therefore, at any published declarations or pro- 
grammes that reasonable people will look for the effect of 
the change in Berlin, but at the circumstances of the case. 
Undoubtedly there are there. It may have been 
customary to overvalue the effect of the personal relations 
between the Czar and the Emperor WILLIAM ; but they 
existed. The ill-health, regretted by all, both for selfish 
and unselfish reasons, of the present Emperor FrepEerick 
must, if nothing else, deter Germany from aggressive enter- 
prises. But of such no one suspected her, except a few irre- 
sponsible Frenchmen ; and this same ill-health may be a 
temptation to enemies and must be an additional stimulus 
to German statesmen to show that it must not be presumed 
upon. Otherwise, the only necessary or even obvious change 
is that.there is one good German less in Germany, and that 
another, as good it may be hoped, has taken his place. But 
the circumstances which have so long disturbed Euro 
remain in other respects exactly the same. There is the 
abiding ill-will of the Russian people and of the French 
people towards Germany. There is the abiding conviction 
of the Czar that it is the duty of a Russian Emperor to 
keep his hand against every man, to enlarge his borders 
perpetually, and to regard no terms and no treaties that 
stand in the way of such enlargement. There is the un- 
healed wound of the Bulgarian question. In respect to 
this last, indeed, matters are not looking, for the moment, 
very threatening. The peculiar form of the Turkish 
despatch on the subject of Prince Ferrpinanp’s status 
excited some rise. But it had this convenience—a 
convenience in probability anticipated by the astute 
persons who drew it up—that it required no answer, 
except at most a bare acknowledgment of receipt for 
politeness’ sake. A question requires an answer; a com- 
mand at least suggests some.sort of reply intimating 
compliance or non-compliance. But a mere statement of 
fact and opinion of fact leaves reply wholly. voluntary, 
and makes the absence of it neither discourteous nor dis- 
loyal. The equivalent of a silent bow is all that is 
necessary. And especially in this new state of things the 
Bulgarian Ministers and the Prince—who is, in the 
opinion of Constantinople, only half a Prince—would do 
well to do as little as possible. It is extremely improb- 
able that the new German Emperor will volunteer Pome- 
ranian bodies for the defence of Bulgarian soil. But, if he 
is credited justly with anything, it is with a predilection 
and _— for constitutional equity as well as for consti- 
tutional law. It is certain that Russia has no legal right 
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to interfere in Bulgaria, and the ingenious pleadings of the 
CHANCELLOR Prince have not exactly established her equit- 
able right. But it is no doubt true that the chief interest 
of the present moment is less to see how the change of 
sovereigns affects German policy than to see how it affects 
Russian ; and that has yet to be seen. One of the worst 
possible effects of Lord foolish 
words in the House of Commons on Tuesday would be the 
creation of any idea in the Czar’s mind that it is safe to 
disregard England in forming his European plans. But 
Russian statesmen are, as a rule, fairly well informed, and 
they can tell the Czar, if he will listen to them, what value 
is to be attached to the statements of a politician like Lord 
Ranvovrn when he is out of office, and endeavouring to 

as a more liberal and enlightened statesman than his late 
colleagues. 


THE EMPEROR WILLIAM, 


yf Emperor WILLIAM was one of three contemporary 
sovereigns who attempted or effected a great extension 
of their respective dominions. Nearly thirty years ago 
Napotgon I{I. had attracted to himself the largest share 
of the attention, if not the admiration, of Europe. The 
victories of Magenta and Solferino had revived and in- 
creased the military reputation of France, and careless 
observers scarcely understood that the moderate terms of 
the Peace of Villafranca had been imposed on the French 
Emperor by the threat of Prussian intervention. The 
annexation of Savoy and Nice in the following year excited 
well-founded alarm. There waslittledoubt that Napo.ron III. 
had formed a plan for the acquisition of the Rhine provinces 
by an arrangement which was to include territorial com- 
pensation to Prussia at the expense of the smaller German 
States. It was probably in the hope of furthering his 

roject that the Emperor in 1860 proposed a visit to the 
Recent, afterwards at Baden. On 
his arrival he was profoundly disappointed by finding the 
chief North German princes assembled to do him honour. 
When he protested against the general suspicion of his 
designs, the Prince Recent, while he politely accepted his 
disclaimer, requested him to communicate his assurances to 
the Recent’s guests and allies. From this time the French 
Emperor ought to have understood that he bad nothing to 
hope from the divisions of the purely German States ; but 
it was still possible that he might profit by the chronic 
jealousy between Prussia and Austria. If he had boldly 
strack in on the side of Austria in 1866, he might perhaps 
have succeeded in aggrandizing France and in perpetuating 
the German schism ; but he was befooled by a more sagacious 
diplomatist than himself with hopes or hints which were 
summarily repudiated as soon as the struggle was decided 
at Sadowa. It was not believed that King Wittiam had 
personally encouraged the ambitious hopes of his dangerous 
neighbour. He must have heartily agreed with his 
Minister in the determination not to surrender an inch of 
German soil. A French r had now to deal not 
with an inferior adversary, but with the Prussian Kingdom 
enlarged by the acquisition of Hanover, of Holstein, and of 
Schleswig, with the North-German Confederation, and, as it 
soon appeared, with the other German States exclusive of 
Austria. Toa public declaration of the Emperor Napoteon 
that the Southern States were no parties to the national 
alliance, the Prussian CHaNnceLLor replied by the publica- 
tion of a treaty in which they had bound themselves, not 
only to join in a defensive war, but to place their armies 
under the King of Prussia as commander-in-chief. 

At every point during the long diplomatic contest the 
restless French adventurer found himself anticipated and 
baffled by his resolute adversary. The desperate venture 
of 1870 was an attempt to retrieve a long series of diplo- 
matic defeats. There is no doubt that, as Regent and as King, 
Wii I. sincerely desired the maintenance of the minor 
German dynasties. It was necessary for the common safety 
that the conduct of foreign affairs should be transferred to 
the chief of the Confederation, who afterwards accepted 
from his allies the title of Emperor. Even the King of 
Havyover might have been compensated for the loss of his 
kingdom by the Duchy of Brunswick if he would have 
consented to recognize the supremacy of the Emperor. Of 
all the disestablished potentates, the recognized claimant 
to the Elbe Duchies had the strongest reason to complain. 
It is believed that Prince Bismarck had difficulty in ob- 
taining the consent of his sovereign to some of the ar- 


rangements of 1866. They heartily agreed in making the 
unity and strength of Germany the main objects of their 
policy. On the important question of the annexation of 
a portion of French territory they may perhaps have dif- 
fered. There could be no question of the right conferred 
by conquest, and Alsace, if not Lorraine, was ethnologically 
German, though the inhabitants almost unanimously pre- 
ferred their French allegiance. Two centuries ago Alsace 
had been treacherously seized by France ; but the defect of 
title had been cured by lapse of time. Prince Bismarck 
held that the Empire would have been the stronger for the 
exclusion of the two disaffected provinces; but the heads. 
of the army thought that Strasburg and Metz were re- 
quired for military purposes, and the newly-elected 
Emperor, who was before all things a soldier, probably 
shared the opinion of his generals. The triumph of 
Prussia, and the ruinous defeat of the French Emperor, 
were not to be exclusively attributed to differences in ability 
and character. The union of all Germany, outside the 
Austrian provinces, into one powerful State was a natural 
and legitimate operation. During the whole course of 
modern history the great German nation had been divided 
against itself; and again and again, in successive genera- 
tions, a part of the population had allied itself with 
foreigners, and especially with the rulers of France, against 
the mass of its countrymen. In no single instance, except 
for a short time during the last campaigns of Napo.eon, 
was the whole strength of Germany combined against an 
invader. It has consequently become an axiom in the 
opinion of such statesmen as Turers that France is injured 
when Germans no longer consent to be divided, and to be 
therefore weak. The obvious remedy was to unite Germany 
under a single head, with the result of making a hostile 
alliance with a foreigner an act of legal as well as virtual 
treason. 


The policy of Napotroy III., from his accession to his 
fall, was personal, arbitrary, and selfish. At one period of 
iiis reign he seemed to hold a splendid position ; but he 
impaired his further chances of success by provoking 
universal distrust. The German Emperor had merely to 
watch and utilize the force of political gravitation. His 
rival, afterwards his prisoner, pursued his own interests 
without regard to national tendencies. A third competitor 
for fame as a statesman and as a soldier had a far more 
difficult task than either or Napotzon. VicToR 
Emmanvet from his youth was bent on achieving the eman- 
cipation of Italy from Austria and her indigenous satellites 
in the Duchies and in Naples. His own forces were insufli- 
cient for the task, but his resolution and his diplomatic 
subtlety supplied all the defects of his position. He caused 
the French Emperor, whom he regaried with unbounded 
dislike and contempt, to do his work, and he induced 
Republican fanatics to assist in the establishment of o 
constitutional monarchy. The King of Prussia had not 
only Bismarck, but Motrxe and Roow, at his side. The 
King of Sarpin1a had, indeed, Cavour, who might compare 
in ability with Bismarck ; but he also made use of GARIBALDI, 
and he overcame or defeated the hostility of Mazzi. 
Some of those who had good opportunities of judgi 
believed that Victor Emmanvet could have accomplish 
his task even without theaidof Cavour. Itisno disparage 
ment to the first German Emperor to say that he could not 
have dispensed with Bismarck. The two chief authors of 
German and Italian unity had some characteristics in 
common. They were both by natural aptitude and inclins- 
tion soldiers, though the Emperor had none of the roughness 
and dislike of ceremony which distinguished the Piedmontese 
mountaineer. Both sovereigns were religious according to 
the simplest type, though they belonged to different commu- 
nions. Both were thoroughly to be trusted when they had 
pledged themselves to any cause. Vicror EmMANUEL 
probably little admiration for Parliamentary government ; 
but he never attempted to tamper with the Constitution 
which he had created. The German Emreror was, perhaps, 
legally justified in deeming that his own ive was 
still more sacred than the powers of Parliament. 

The condemnation of hereditary claims which lately found 
favour with a considerable minority of the House of 
Commons derives no support from the history of Prussia. 
Two centuries have passed since the Great Elector of 
Brandenburg restored the prosperity of his dominions after 
the desolation which had been caused by the Thirty Years’ 
War. His son, though his memory has been treated 
slightly by historians, conferred an inestimable benefit on 
his family and the State by assuming the Royal title. His 
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descendants might never have aspired to make a kingdom if 
they had not first called themselves kings. A part of the 
coronation ceremony has exercised a marked influence on 
the constitutional policy of Prussia. It was, perhaps, an | 
anomaly that a sovereign should acquire new prerogatives — 
by the simple device of assuming a crown which he thence- 
forward proceeded to hold “ by the grace of Gop.” The 
pious formula was not treated as a mere form by the de- 
parted Kinc. When he was crowned, according to custom, 
at Kénigsberg, he placed the crown on his own head, 
in token of his independence of all other human agency. 
On every fit occasion he afterwards repeated ‘the assertion 
of his divine right. A mere Elector would probably not 
have justified on the same grounds a claim to regulate the 
numbers and the pay of his army in defiance of succes- 
sive Parliaments. Prince Bismarck, who may or may not 
have shared his master’s conviction, appreciated its practical 
utility, and frequently reminded the Parliament of the 
supernatural origin of the royal power. The first FrepERICK 
WILLIAM, son of Freperick the first King, believed not less 
reverently in the formula which insured his uncontrolled 
dominion. Freprrick the Great, who had few religious or 
ritual proclivities, took care that his subjects should acknow- 
ledge his divine or indefeasible right to govern. The 
accomplished elder brother of the late Emperor also took 
pleasure in dwelling on the divine right which was acquired 
at his coronation. It is not surprising that the members of 
the great House of HonEenzo.ern should cherish the belief 
that they are set apart by a providential ordinance. It 
must be confessed that Nature is more ready than the demo- 
cracy to recognize the hezeditary transmission of governing 
capacity. 


THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 


SATISFACTORY debate in the House of Commons 

on an Indian subject is one of the rarest experiences 
of the Parliawentary Session, and the debate of Tuesday 
last, therefore, deserves a white stone. It was, of course, 
not wholly satisfactory. The attempt made by Lord Ranpotra 
CuURCHILL to justify the accusations of those friends of 
Russia who represent him as a person capable of being con- 
verted to Russophilism by a visit of a week or two and a 
few pleasant parties at St. Petersburg is, of course, to be 
regretted. But it is refreshing to remember that no poli- 
tician is more convinced of the futility of sticking to any 
particular utterance. And even Lord Ranpotrn was sound 
enough on the general question, his reference to Russia 
being, after all, of the vaguest character, and at least admit- 
ting of the interpretation (which we have not the least 
desire to controvert) that it is quite unnecessary, not to say 
undesirable, for England to set herself of malice prepense to 
thwart Russia where no English duty or interest is con- 
cerned. Mr. Stace and Mr. Carve and Mr. Sairu exhibited, 
of course, the invariable and apparently either congenital 
or judicial incapacity of the ordinary Radical member of 
Parliament to deal with Imperial questions. Mr. Siace’s 
description of the modest process of putting locks on your 
stable-door as “a policy in mad career,” of the mountains 
of the Khoja Amram as “an unfruitful plain,” and so forth, 
might have been written beforehand by any tolerably skilled 
parodist. But the victory of the Lancashire manufacturer 
over the Indian philanthropist shown by Mr. Stace’s anxiety 
about the reimposition of “ the obnoxious duty on imported 
cotton “ goods ” was really funny and genuine. Mr. Carne 
deserves at least the credit of not attempting to wander 
after Mr. Stace into the unfamiliar region of high politics, 
and of confining himself to such well-understood subjects 
as “six quart bottles,” wherein he was followed by the 
philanthropic Mr. Samuet Smrrn. But all these things 
were familiar enough and of little enough importance. It 
was newer and more refreshing to find that the front Oppo- 
sition bench left the old fallacies of the backward policy 
to be uttered only by Mr. Bryce, and that Mr. Bryce was 
most moderate and careful in uttering them. It is true 
that after the experience of the Government to which he 
belonged such moderation was almost unavoidable. The 
short title of Mr. Guapstone’s second and third adminis- 
trations in history will not improbably be “ the Government 
“ which in less than seven years’ tenure of office did its best 
“ to lose Ireland and India.” But whereas the efforts in 
respect to Ireland increased as time went on, those in re- 
ference to India followed a happier course. Mr. GLADSTONE 


lived to hear his own officials confess that they had dis- 


approved the policy they were forced to carry out, and to 
order the resumption, at a vast increase of expense, of the 
works which he had discontinued. It was unavoidable that 
even a politician so honest and consistent in certain kinds of 
unwisdom as Mr. Bryce should, in such circumstances as 
these, “ sing small.” 

The speeches of Sir Joun Gorst, of Sir Ricnarp Tempre, 
and of Sir Epwarp Hamtey on the other side were as much 
to the point, as forcible, and as successful as the speeches of 
their opponents were vague and uncertain. Those who are 
intimately acquainted with Indian affairs and with the 
opinions of the remarkably able administrators, both mili- 
tary and civil, in whose hands for the last year or two India 
has had the good fortune to be, may find nothing new to 
thew in these expositions. But these very persons will be 
the first to congratulate themselves and the country on 
having the facts put before the British public by such an 
administrator as Sir Ricnarp Tempte, and by such a soldier 
as Sir Epwarp Hamiry. The demonstration which Sir 
Epwarp made of the general character and necessity of the 
new works of which the entrenched camp beyond Quetta 
and the Khojak tunnel are the most important is ex- 
ceedingly welcome. Lamentable as are the fluctuations 
of English policy, it is scarcely possible, after the words 
used by Mr. Curcpers, that at least the most important 
parts of the new frontier defence scheme should be in- 
terfered with. For, as Mr. Cuitpers himself justly enough 
remarked, this scheme is a necessary complement, or rather 
an integral part, of the settlement on the other side of 
Afghanistan, which was arranged by Mr. GLapstone, and 
perforce carried out by Lord Satisspury three years ago. 
The acknowledgment, it is true, comes a little late. For it 
was always contended here and by all intelligent upholders of 
the policy of keeping Russia back, that the necessity of costly 
works of this kind was one of the main objections to the policy 
of perpetual retreat advocated by Gladstonians, that by a 
blind trust in “ deserts and mountains” we were infallibly 
bringing ourselves tothe position of having to provide artificial 
substitutes for the deserts and the mountains when they were 
crossed. But nothing can be further from the desires of any 
one who understands the question than to indulge in recrimina- 
tions at this moment. <All that we can wish is that the policy 
of defence which has been elaborated by Sir Frepgrick 
Roperts, and sanctioned by Lord Durrerin, should be 
carried out. 

That policy is very simple, is in no sense aggressive, 
and, so far as it has been already carried, it has met with 
great success in more than one important point. Whether 
its supporters do or do not maintain that a grave mistake 
was made in abandoning Candahar—and we think we may 
say that both views are represented among them—they do 
not propose to go back there. The most they propose 
is to secure the power of getting there before anybody else. 
They do not advocate the occupation of any new territory, 
but merely the transformation of the English district of 
Pishin into a sort of outwork or barbican, capable of being 
strongly garrisoned and easily reached. The great work of 
the Khojak tunnel is recommended, not merely to quicken, 
but to cheapen, the process of concentrating the defence 
on this point if needful. Sir Epbwarp Hamvey was speaking 
well within the mark when he said that the whole railway 
system required might have been made for less than the cost 
of the baggage animals which were procured and wasted in 
the last Afghan war, not only at a first cost lavish in itself, 
but with results disastrous to the districts from which they 
were drawn. It is argued also, and that not as a matter of 
probability but of already proved fact, that two great moral 
advantages are being gained by these operations. It has 
been constantly contended by the “backwards” that the 
unpopularity of any military occupation of, or operation in, 
Afghan territory with the natives outweighs its military 
advantages. The reply is that for some years past now 
operations have been going on; that the Afghan tribes in 
the district not only show no jealousy, but are thoroughly 
satisfied with the increased employment and facilities for 
trade which have been given; that dislike of Englishmen 
has not only not increased, but has very largely dimin- 
ished, if it has not entirely disappeared. It is argued 
also that the evidence given of the strength and the neigh- 
bourhood of the English, and of their determination, not 
indeed to advance, but to hold their own, is exactly what is 
needed in order to prevent the restless dread of Russia and 
the sense that it is wisest to make terms with her. Now 
this dread and this sense have been the main instruments of 
all recent Russian conquests, All this together makes a 
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very strong case indeed, and its strength could hardly have 
been better shown than by Mr. Bryce’s finding nothing to 
say against the tunnel except that he is afraid of being 
asked to go further when it is made. We had thought that 
Liberals like Mr. Bryce were never tired of laughing at 
the “thin end of the wedge” argument. But that argument 
could never be more unhappily applied than here. For the 
great plea for the tunnel is that of itself it will make it 
unnecessary to go further in time of peace and cheap and 
easy to prevent the enemy coming further in time of war. 


TIE WEATHER AND THE TIMES. 


‘pEBEArs it was the report on the New York blizzard 
that stirred an emulative pen in Thursday’s 7'imes to 
a wonderful example of newspaper meteorology entitled the 
“Vicissitudes of Spring.” Perhaps the mandate went 
forth—“'lip in something flowery, of flaming crocus and 
“the windy month of daffodils, of farmy fields, and the 
“ cockney joys of spring, of sudden snows and miraculous 
“thaws.” The result fairly beats Turopore Hoox’s 
cunningest parody of Leta Hunt's metropolitan style. It 
is all about the weather changes between Saturday and 
Wednesday last; a confused chatter about rain, wind, 
snow, flowers, buds, trees, and the fickle ways of our un- 
happy climate. There was nothing unusual in the changes 
of weather that provoked this gush of flabby sentiment 
and spurious science. They were such as occur every 
year with more or less well-marked character; but, like 
every frost, or snowfall, or thunderstorm, they cause as 
much surprise as an earthquake. If every seasonable 
phase in the annual round of weather is to bring forth 
a similar effusion, the old formula, “The Weather and 
“the Parks,” will have a formidable rival in “ The 
“ Weather and the Zimes.” Saturday, the roth of March, 
was a memorable day, “full of suggestions of Para- 
“ dise.” Your common, or garden observer—your gardener, 
to wit—would say it was but middling, on the whole; and 
cautiously add that it promised some sort of weather before 
night. ‘The opening buds beat their record of the season, 
“ violets opened their petals wide to the genial warmth of 


“ the sun, the crocus beds blazed forth in Assyrian glory of, 


“ purple and gold”—not a bad day’s work for our sober 
clime. The reference to the violets is a fine old Cockney 
notion, and what can be said of buds beating their record ? 
Did they beat time by unseasonably turning themselves 
inside ont, or by marking the rhythmical passage of the 
breeze? Or, perhaps, it was the flowers, the fastidious 
violets that “love to live i’ the sun,” that beat their record. 
“Sunday came, and afterwards Monday ”—indisputable, 
though delicately exact—and “ the god of war was in his 
“leonine mood,” which means that the wind had veered 
from 8.W. to N.E. Then follows a reflection as portenious 
as anything in this solemn babbling of wind and weather :— 
“ February fill-dyke has passed, and at its end the water- 
“ courses were not filled with water ”—they are now, praise 
be to Aquarius !—“ without which neither man, beast, nor 
“ fowl, to say nothing of the herb that groweth in the field, 
“ can by any means thrive.” And thus does our chronicler 
struggle towards Tuesday, the 13th, with unutterable pomp 
and prodigality of platitude. 

“On Tuesday came a great and grievous change. As the 
“ shades of night began to fall the windows of heaven were 
“ opened, the wild north-easter rushed forth, like a giant, to 
“ run his course, and brought a vicious storm of fine snow 
“in his train.” Here’s a pretty rout of striking images 
coming with quick vehemence in a hail of words. This is 
your true fine writing. Nor is the calmer descriptive style 
wanting. Here is a picture, complete by a few masterly 
touches, such as artists in black and white and painters who 
‘know what is meant by light and shade will delight 
in :—“ Driven snow in spring is another matter. It 
“ produces strange half effects. One side of a tree is 
“clothed in white, but on the lee the trunk is black.” 
“Half effects” is good, and good also is the half effect of 
an etching, or the half effect of light and shade in a paint- 
ing. On that terrible Tuesday “‘ weathercocks and the like 
** were invisible”; but an “ uplifted finger, moistened sailor- 
“ wise”—as Masterman Reapy instructed little 
SeacravE—brought comfort to the distressed observer. 
“The cold upon the south-eastern side of the finger told 
“ the story of a veering wind.” The god of war was beaten, 


and on the morrow “ those who had been full of complaint ' 


“ overnight began to understand, with the Laureate, that 
“ Gop fulfils himself in many ways.” Wednesday was a 
nice moist day. The tell-tale finger was right, the wind 
had veered, and the perturbed chronicle ends in meek resig- 
nation. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


HE Local Government Bill will be introduced on 

Monday, and it is too late to make practical sugges- 
tions in the hope of any immediate result. Mr. Ritcuie, 
to whom the Bill is entrusted, will have a difficult task ; 
but the great importance of the measure will render his 
colleagues as well as himself responsible for its conduct 
through the House of Commons. They have had sufficient 
notice of the intentions of the Opposition. Mr. GLApsTonE 
and Mr. Parvett will almost certainly discourage obstruc- 
tion and offer the Government every facility for alarming 
or alienating its own supporters. On suitable occasions 
amendments will be prsposed for the purpose of detaching, 
if possible, from the majority the more Radical section of 
the Liberal-Unionists; but there is reason to believe that 
the Bill will disappoint its assailants by the popular nature 
of its main provisions. There is no longer any useful pur- 
pose to be served by inquiring whether it was judicious to 
attempt organic legislation in the absence of any general 
demand for a change. All parties have, with more or less 
sincerity, pledged themselves to a policy which some of their 
members may have approved. Sir Micnart Hicks-Beacr 
and his predecessor, Sir Massey ores, obtained large majo- 
rities in favour of motions for the relief of ratepayers at 
the expense of the national revenue; and they and their 
supporters must have foreseen that such a change would 
involve a readjustment of the machinery of local taxation. 
Successive Ministries have declared that the question must 
be considered as a whole ; and in all discussions on the sub- 
ject it has been assumed that the assessment and expendi- 
ture of the rates must be transferred to some elected body. 
A fanciful grievance was thought to require a practical 
remedy ; and it could not be denied that tbe fiscal powers 
of Justices in Quarter Sessions were anomalous, though 
they had been honestly and prudently administered.. It 
seemed, on the whole, logically, if not practically, necessary 
to recast the ancient system of local or rural government, 
and the present Government thought it necessary to prove 
that its own tenure of power was not an impediment to 
legislation. If the faint and fitful demand for new muni- 
cipal institutions had been disregarded, it would perhaps have 
assumed more formidable dimensions. No other change 
of equal importance could be proposed which would not 
have been still more inconsistent with Conservative opinion. 
Lord Sauispury has perhaps consulted the interests of the 
party by introducing a Local Government Bill. 

As the fiscal and administrative business of the counties 
will be withdrawn from the control of the magistrates, it 
will probably not be thought worth while to preserve the 
judicial functions of Quarter Sessions. The hearing of appeals 
and the trial of prisoners are ordinarily conducted by the 
Chairman, with the formal assistance of two or three of his 
colleagues. The appointment of a professional judge of the 
rank of a Recorder would enable Parliament to relieve the 
judges of assize of a portion of their labours by extending 
the jurisdiction of Quarter Sessions. The most convenient 
and economical plan would be to transfer the duties to 
the County Court Judges, with perhaps a reasonable in- 
crease of salary, and in some cases it might be necessary 
to make an addition to their number. No change in 
the jurisdiction of Petty Sessions, or of magistrates acting 
singly, is likely to be included in the Bill, but zealous 
democrats will perhaps take the opportunity of denounc- 
ing unpaid magistrates in counties, though they may tole- 
rate their existence in municipal boroughs. Sir GrorcE 
TREVELYAN when he was Chancellor of the Duchy intro- 
duced the more than questionable innovation of placing 
working-men in the Commission of the Peace. If party 
fanaticism should induce other official Radicals to follow the 
precedent, it would be obviously expedient to disestablish 
functionaries who would be almost always incompetent to 
the discharge of their duties. It would be highly inconve- 
nient to entrust to a Jocal Caucus the nomination, or rather 
the recommendation, of candidates for the office of justice. 
The preference given in boroughs to the supporters of the 
Government for the time being has often caused dissatisfac- 
tion and scandal. The systematic adoption of Sir GzorGE 
TREVELYAN’s party policy would soon become intolerable. 
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Neither Conservative nor Liberal Ministers had previously 
been in the habit of publicly boasting that they had exer- 
cised their power of appointing judicial functionaries for 
political purposes, Of the more important parts of the 
forthcoming Bill the gentry, however unpalatable they may 
find the change, have no right to complain. They have 
themselves been the principal promoters of the injudicious 
movement against the present arrangement of local taxation. 
Under the new dispensation they will probably have heavier 
burdens to bear, because the local expenditure will no longer 
be managed as at present by the largest ratepayers. 

One of the most difficult questions connected with local 
government will relate to the appointment of a licensing 
authority. The best tribunal which could be selected for 
the purpose is that which already exists. County magis- 
trates have the merit of being comparatively impartial, and, 
for the most part, dispassionate. Those of them who are 
interested in public-houses are legally disqualified from 
acting, and the remainder are better qualified for the duty 
than any body constituted by popular election. Country 
gentlemen never frequent public-houses, and for the most 
part they keep aloof from the United Kingdom Alliance 
and similar bodies. Being neither drunkards nor fanatics, 
they would be at liberty, if their powers were somewhat 
enlarged, to consult the interests and wishes of the popu- 
lation. As the law has been hitherto understood, they 
have thought themselves compelled to renew existing licences 
in the absence of complaint against the actual holders. If 
they were entitled to exercise discretion, they might often 
make mistakes; but no alternative tribunal would be either 
preferable or equally deserving of confidence. It is, never- 
theless, useless to recommend the continuance of a system 
which is loudly denounced by a formidable body of agi- 
tators. In his answer to a deputation which he lately 
received, Mr. Ritcnre seemed to imply an intention of 
transferring the power of granting licences to the new 
County Boards, The delegates clamorously demanded a re- 
ference in every case to a popular vote. A majority might, 
as they hoped, be found in every district to impose com- 
pulsory abstinence on a sober minority. As in other cases, 
modern politicians are anxious to restrict or to abolish the 
representative system, which not long since was universally 
applauded as the greatest of modern political discoveries. 
Legislation by mobs and riots suits better the purposes of 
demagogues ; and they think it especially applicable to 
a subject which has excited an extraordinary amount of 
passionate excitement. Mr. Ritcure declined to propose 
an incessant succession of plebiscites in every county and 
parish, and he endeavoured to convince the deputation that 
it would bea strange proceeding to create representative 
bodies, and then to overrule their decision by the votes of 
their constituents. His arguments were unanswerable, and 
unacceptable to his audience ; but, if the Bill gives the Local 
Councils a veto on the issue of licences, it will incur the 
risk of injuriously affecting all the other portions of the 
scheme. The temperance agitators never cease to assert the 
paramount importance of their favourite object ; and, if the 
grant or the refusal of licences in any district depends upon 
the action of the governing body, the municipal elections 
will turn almost exclusively on the question of compulsory 
abstinence. It would be impossible to devise a more effective 
method of excluding the fittest candidates from local office. 
The battle will be fought between the sectaries on one side 
and the publicans and their habitual customers on the other. 
The successful combatants will be satisfied with redeeming 
their pledges to their supporters, without too carefully quali- 
fying themselves for the discharge of their more important 
duties. The project of reforming the House of Lords by fill- 
ing its ranks with elected County Chairmen would, if pos- 
sible, be rendered still more absurd if the new dignitaries 
had recently been elected with a mandate to encourage or 
suppress the sale of alcoholic liquors. It is possible that the 
Government may have discovered the risk of dealing with 
licences, and a rumour that that part of the measure is to 
be postponed may rest on some solid foundation. 


The business to which the Government and Parliament 
are about to apply themselves is, in some respects, unprece- 
dented. The Reform Bill of 1832, though it effected a poli- 
tical revolution, might be said to be simpler than the Local 
Government Bill. The composition of the House of Com- 
mons was remodelled, but its functions and powers were 
unchanged, and the community at large had always been 
familiar with the processes of Parliamentary government. 
The County Councils are novel inventions, and their patrons 
can only judge by conjecture how they are. likely to work. 


It may be found that, after a time, it will be necessary 
to pay the Chairmen, if not the ordinary members, of 
the Councils. Their disposition to thrift, to extravagance, 
or to judicious liberality, cannot be confidently anticipated. 
If they are elected on the basis of household suffrage, 
the constituency will perhaps be interested rather in a free 
expenditure of corporate funds than in rigid economy. A 
more restricted franchise, on the other hand, would not be 
sufficiently popular, and indeed it might probably be re- 
jected by the House of Commons. The objection of novelty 
is obviously not conclusive; but it justifies caution and 
moderation in the conduct as well as in the construction 
of the Bill. Mr. Rircuie, who is not known as an am- 
bitious orator, will probably introduce the Bill in a prac- 
tical speech containing a clear explanation of its provisions. 
There will be little reason to regret the absence of elo- 
quent dissertations on the dignity and the educational 
tendency of local government. Vestrymen and county 
councillors are useful in their way, and they are not the 
less to be esteemed because they have seldom aspired to be 
statesmen, The best argument which can be urged in 
favour of a Local Government Bill is that the urban muni- 
cipalities have been on the whole successful. It is to be 
hoped that the Bill will not introduce any change into their 
constitution or their powers. It will certainly not confer 
on the County Boards any right of interference with the 
boroughs within their limits. The attempt to make the 
boundaries of counties and Unions coincide seems to have 
been judiciously abandoned; but it apparently implies a 
nena of giving the County Boards some share in Poor- 
aw administration. Such a proposal seems likely to raise 
unnecessary difficulties. Boards of Guardians know their 
own business, and they will not readily submit to any 
external authority except the Local Government Board. 
The overlapping of areas and the intersection of boundaries 
are for the most part but imaginary evils. 


THE P.R. 


T has been said that the “ prize-fight” which recently 

took place at Chantilly has conclusively proved, if proof 
were wanted, that a revival of the “ Noble Art” is impos- 
sible. This may or may not be the case. Perhaps such 
a revival is eminently undesirable; perhaps, on the other 
hand, it would, in the long run, be found less demoral- 
izing than the practice of sentimental journalism or, for 
that matter, any other expression of the new morality. 
Be this as it may, it is certain that pugilism is illegal, and 
that the enactment in its disfavour should either be re- 


_ pealed, or should be carried out, in the spirit as in the 


letter, as rigorously and exactly as possible. It is useless 
to wait for the principals in a prize-fight. Muircme., and 
like and GreenriELp and Kiran before 
them, trained quietly in England, crossed the Channel, 
did their business on French soil, and, being taken into 
custody and liberated on bail, found it to their interest to 
forfeit their recognizances, and come home. The law must 
be more alert than that, or, as Bumsie puts it, “ the law 
“isahass.” If, as Mr. Marruews is inclined to believe, it 
is as punishable to publish a challenge as it is to take part, 
whether as principals or accessories, in an actual fight, then 
the scandal of last Saturday becomes all the more flagrant, 
and the torpor of the Administration all the more repre 
hensible and amazing. It is said on all sides, and with 
truth, that the case of Suttivan v. MitcnHett has done 
much to discredit the Ring ; but there can be no question 
that it has done still more to discredit authority, and that 
it is as good an example of the national vice of Peck- 
sniffism—i.e. the trick of preaching one morality and prac- 
tising another—as has often been witnessed, 


THE NAVY. 


Rhee GEORGE HAMILTON has every reason to be 
satisfied with the progress of his fight for his policy up 
to the present. If his foes have been those of his own 
household, they have not deserved the character usually 
attributed to a man’s domestic enemies. They have not 
been very dangerous. Lord Cartes Beresrorp, who. 
seems to have left all his Saxon behind him in the Admiralty, 
has praised his late chief where blame might have been. 
damaging, and has blamed him only on a point where all is 
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matter of opinion and theory. Such criticism is not very 
serious. To be sure, Lord Cartes was debarred from 
finding much fault ; for on his own showing he must be held 
to have approved of everything which he did not condemn 
in minutes of extreme violence. But external criticism has 
been equally absent, and in its place there has been very 
general praise for the First Lorp of the ApmiraLty, who 
is beginning a new era of efficiency and economy. What 
Lord Grorce Hamitton has done in the way of increasing 
rapidity of construction, and so forth, ought to be recognized, 
and was duly commended here long before the publication 
of his Memorandum. The praise asked for that documert 
and its appendices, and pretty freely given too, is a 
proof of the persistence of an old superstition. If public 
opinion were, as thoughtful persons say it ought to be, 
moulded by experience, we are afraid that these docu- 
ments would be much more coolly received. These re- 
arrangements of Admiralty accounts, re-namings of de- 
partments, and shifting round of functions are no new 
things. There have been very many of them during 
the last two generations, and several even within the last 
ten years. All were to have begun new eras of efliciency 
and economy. In a little while, however, it was always 
found that, the more the Admiralty was changed, the more 
it was the same. Good bookkeeping is an excellent thing 
as far as it goes, and possibly the new system of arranging 
the Navy Estimates may have acceptable business results, 
But, when that is allowed, it is still true that little is really 
gained unless we are to have the clear conception of what 
the naval policy of the country ought to be on the part of 
the Admiralty, and the corresponding distinctness of in- 
tention and intelligence of criticism on the part of the 
House of Commons which would have given us a sufficient 
‘navy under any of the forms of our changing system. 


There is very little either in the well-praised Memo- 
randum, or in the consequent proceedings in the House, to 
show that the needful “vivifying touch” is about to be 
supplied. Lord Georcer’s statement is a businesslike paper, 
quite equal to the yearly report of a railway Company in 
point of arrangement. It certainly shows that a good deal 
has been done of late, not so much to put the navy into a 
satisfactory state as to work it up from a condition of 
dangérous and disgraceful weakness. This is not denied on 
any side, but when it is examined for signs of the naval 
policy which is to save us in the future from renewed panics 
and repetitious of our unending changes of system, some 
faith is required to find them. It has the old Admiralty 
stamp on it much too visibly to be convincing. There is the 
same determination to do the least possible, the same excess 
of delight in saving for saving’s sake, though there is 
more pride than of old in the amount of work done. 
Lord Georce Hamitton’s comparison between the English 
and foreign navies may be taken as fully justified (for 
purposes of argument), and yet the conclusion he draws 
from it need not be accepted. The conclusion we mean is 
not his argumentative one, that our navy is strong enough, 
-but the other and practical one which takes the form of 
a determination to build no more heavy battle-ships for 
the present. We do not expect to see the sun of England 
go down for ever because our navy is not demonstrably 
capable of overwhelming any possible hostile combination. 
No doubt in former times we have been comparatively 
less strong than we are at this moment. In 1793, for 
instance, our navy was just equal in numbers to the united 
French and Spaniards, and our ships, as a rule, were 
smaller and less heavily armed. But then we began that 
war with Spain on our side, and France utterly disorganized 
by the Revolution. When at present the fitness of the 
navy for its work is under consideration, it is not taken for 
granted that we shall go to war with the third naval Power 
in Europe on our side against the second, fighting single- 
handed, and ina state of anarchy into the bargain. The sup- 
position, on the contrary, is that England should be prepared 
to meet an effective coalition. If that supposition isa sound 
one, it is manifestly unwise to fix our strength at the lowest 
figure that will do. No in is allowed for accident, no 
reserve provided, and of all the ways of bringing about an- 
other panic in peace, to say nothing of war, this is the 
surest. The section of the Memorandum which deals with 
naval ordnance gives another instance of this miserly and, in 
the long run, wasteful manner of equipping the service. 
Several big shipsare waiting for their guns, which are dropping 
_ in by batches of two and three. Of course on the sudden 

outbreak of war this would mean that for months these 
vessels would lie uselessly in dock ; for, even if they were 


armed with old ordnance, time would be required to 
change their fittings. The present Board cannot be held 
responsible for the actual state of things. The determi- 
nation to adopt the breech-loading system was taken late ; 
and accidents—so called—which are not yet forgotten, 
suspended the manufacture of the new ordnance when it 
had actually been begun. But, if Lord Grorce and his 
colleagues are free from blame for the past, they are re- 
sponsible for the future. We cannot see any sign that 
they are preparing to secure a sufficient supply of the new 
weapons. Heavy cannon for the line-of-battle ships have 
been ordered in just sufficient quantities to supply the ships 
actually in course of construction. Here, again, in armament, 
as in ships, there is to be no reserve. The minimum is pro- 
vided for peace, and no provision is made for the waste of 
war. Guns may be struck and disabled in action. Recent 
experience does not show that they enjoy conspicuous 
strength of constitution, even in peace, and no preparation 
is being made to supply more than can just be mounted. 
Behind them there will be nothing. This is precisely the 
fault against which Sir Watrer Scorr, wiser for others 
than for himself, warned his friend Terry. It is the neglect 
to provide “ the ready” wherewith to meet contingencies 
which has always been the fault of the Admiralty. Until 
it is amended we look for little good from improved methods 
of bookkeeping. 

The discussions in the House of Commons do not show 
that Parliamentary criticism is in a more hopeful state than 
Admiralty policy. Monday night was wasted in what 
was very little better than vague and purposeless talk, 
and Thursday was t to no better purpose. The s 
amendment was partly devoted to an explanation of his 
theatrical retirement, which in reality adds nothing to what 
was already known. As for the amendment itself, it is 
difficult to discuss with any satisfaction, simply because it is 
impossible to make out from their professions what the 
mover and supporters would really be at. We may guess 
that they would like to see the quill-driving clerks under 
the orders of an honest sailor. This is, no doubt, the 
esoteric meaning of the words “That the allocation of 
“authority [in the Admiralty] requires entire reform.” 
This is a view like another. When we get to their 
speeches, however, we find they want a different and ill- 
defined, thing. They do not profess to desire to take the navy 
from under the control of Parliament, or to diminish the 
authority of the First Lord. None the less they want, in 
some way, to put Parliament, and the First Lord too, into 
leading-sirings, to be held by experts. The two things are 
incompatible, Without stopping to inquire whether ex- 
perts would necessarily supply a consistent policy or good 
administration—which is not a matter of course—we point 
out that, if the First Lord is to be master, he must be 
obeyed. The only guarantee that his power will be well 
used is that Parliament should have an enlightened desire 
to possess a good navy, and that the First Lord should be 
taught that it is his interest to consult its wish. 


BOULANGISME. 


Yn last contribution of France to the political vocabu- 
lary of Europe has not been received with all the 
attention which is its due. Boulangisme is the word, and 
a newspaper has been started to preach it. This organ, the 
Cocarde, is reported to be dull, and there is every proba- 
bility that the adjective is deserved. An amusing journalist 
is not to be found at every street corner, even in Paris; 
and believers in Boulangisme have no better luck in that 
way than others. But, happily for a large and important 
part of the human race, it is very possible to get on in the 
world without wit. The staff of the Cocarde may expound 
the Boulangisme of General Boutancer to admiring and 
confiding hearers with not the less srccess because they do 
not make too great a demand on their powers of appreci- 
ating “esprit.” What their body of doctrine may be when 
it is fully expounded we can afford to wait to see. In the 
meantime the world can make use of the evidence before 
it, and form its opinion of Boulangisme from known facts. 
For the rest, a new political principle is not a thing to be 
despised; and a gentleman who can survive so much as 
General BouLANGER, and whose mere name, written by @ 
practical joker in a visitors’ book, can set half Paris in a 
flutter, isa very important person indeed. The General's 
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dismissal has, as a matter of course, been greeted with a 
pretty loud chorns to the effect that now at last the bubble 
is pricked and the Napoieon de café-concert on his way to 
oblivion. We think we have heard something like this 
before, and yet here he is. The blue spectacles and the 
limp are no worse than the AvuMALE letters. If the 
Opportunist Deputies have indeed been congratulating one 
another on the remarkable energy of Government, it may be 
remembered that their idea of energy is somewhat peculiar. 
The measure taken against him is, in fact, a recognition of 
his importance ; and, considering what very small persons he 
has to fight, it will not be at all surprising if General 
Bovunancer is found fighting successfully for his great 
principle for many a day yet. 

To judge from the General’s career, we imagine Boulan- 
gisme to be something like this. It is the art of making 
the utmost possible noise over the smallest possible amount 
of work, of becoming famous by show, of appealing to fine 
sentiments, or to ignoble, by claptrap, of playing to any 
gallery which is likely to applaud and can be wheedled into 
paying for its seat, of parading hazy but grandio:e looking 
schemes without the least regard to the possibility of carry- 
ing them into effect. To be sure, this is not an absolute 
novelty, even in France ; and there are many professors of 
Boulangisme who are not followers of General BouLaNncEr. 
When the Budget Committee of the Chamber recommends 
that the budget of the Church should be suppressed, although 
it knows perfectly well that a majority has voted in favour 
of retaining it—that is Boulangisme. It is claptrap, played 
to please the Radical gallery. When M. pr Lessers, with 
a flood of fine phrases about the mission of France, asks 
people to lend him 600,000,000 francs at any interest, 
and then promises to guarantee the loan by borrowing 
another 150,000,000 franes and investing them at 3 per 
cent., that also is Boulangisme. It is even a fine ex- 
ample, for it includes the haziness, the grandiosity, the clap- 
trap, and the practical dishonesty. When a theatrical 
manager and fireman are sentenced to fine and imprison- 
ment for carelessly causing the death of many scores of per- 
sons, and are then acquitted by the Supreme Court on the 
ground that they were not proved to be careless, here, also, 
there are traces of Boulangisme. The lower court obtained 
acheap reputation for austerity by inflicting penalties it 
knew the superior court would remit, and so it satisfied a 
public clamour at no cost. In due course M. Witson and his 
accomplices, baving figured in a first, will figure in a second 
course of Boulangisme. Boulangisme is the talk about the 
virtuous calmness of Paris on the death of the Emperor 
WIiu14M ; asif anything else would not have been absolutely 
contemptible. Boulangisme is the scolding of Bulgaria for 
its revolutionary disregard of the rights of Europe; as 
if France had a claim to deliver that lecture, or as if we did 
not all know to what gallery that claptrap is played. To 
be sure, General Boutancer did not invent all this, but 
that is only to his advantage. It is no small thing to give 
your name toa common practice. In politics he who can 
do it shows that his popularity has a deep and wide basis. 
Besides, is it not the best of all ways to secure fame to doa 
little better than others what all others are doing? General 
Bovunancer has played the universal game better than any 
other, it is only right that he should give his name to it. 
What Frenchman has become famous so cheaply, and by 
such pure show? Who has so boldly done ignoble things 
to please the mob? Who has outlined so much? He is 
the only man in France who has a party which will act 
spontaneously for him. His allies, too, are winning. In 
the Céte-d’Or a Radical has replaced M. Carnot. Extreme 
Radicals have also carried the day in La Haute-Marne 
and the Bouches-du-Rhéne. Altogether, it looks more 
unwise than ever for the superior person to sniff at General 
Bovutancer. There are the makings in that man of the 
next Copper Captain. 


HOSTS IN THEMSELVES. 


V[ SERRE is a kind of complacency so innocent that it 
= disarms ridicule, and we feel ourselves in its presence 
in reading Mr. O’Brien’s speech to the Notables who have 
just entertained him and his “fellow victims” at dinner. 
“ Who would have thought two years ago,” exclaimed Mr. 
O’Brien, in effect, “that we Irish members would be 
“sitting here among you gentlemen, and drinking our 
“sherry-wine at the tables of the great?” He and his 
friends, he said, to quote his precise words, “ were men 


“whom Mr. Batrovr had spared no effort, fair or 
“ foul, tostain with degradation, and with contamination 
“ with criminals;.and yet here they were received and 
“ welcomed as princes in the capital of England’s industry 
“ and England’s greatness.” The “capital of” &c. has, of 
course, very little to do with it, since the dispensing of 
hospitality at Manchester is, presumably, no exclusive 
privilege of the distinguished, and we suppose that anybody 
may give a dinner there to anybody else whom it pleases 
him to invite. Mr. O’Brren’s meaning was that his hosts 
were representative of their city, and that England’s great- 
ness was, to some extent, so reflected, at any rate 
through its Manchester variety, in their persons. Now Mr. 
O’Brien is an Irishman, or, in other words, he belongs to 
a race of men who have sometimes been accused of 
saying pretty things which they do not altogether mean, so 
that we ought perhaps to make a little deduction for 
“blarney.” But, on the whole, the sentence we have 
quoted impresses one with an effect of sincerity. One cannot 
resist the conviction that the exultation of the man who 
uttered it is at any rate more than half genuine, and that 
he really felt, and not feigned, those emotions of pride with 
which he looked round upon the “ haffable gentlemen who 
“ had stretched out the ‘and of brotherhood ” to himself and 
his fellows. Before simplicity so sacred as this even 
cynicism itself might bare the head. If it is credible—and, 
as we have pointed out, we really think it is credible— 
that Mr. O’Brien is speaking in good faith, or to a 
great extent in that spirit, then indeed must we cease to 
wonder that he and his Separatist friends have so long been 
feeding their minds with the delusion that the “ English 
“ people is with them.” Those who entertain so grotesque 
a conception of what is representative and influential 
among an English political party with which they are now 
in constant contact must be hopelessly incapable of distin- 
guishing valuable from worthless manifestations of opinion 
on the national scale. 


There was one, and only one, remarkable feature about 
the banquet given to Mr. O'Brien, Mr. T. D. Suttivan, 
and Mr. Witrrip Biuyt in the Manchester Free Trade 
Hall; and that, no doubt, is capable, by judicious statistical 
treatment, of being made to appear somewhat impressive. 
The board was graced by one-half of the peers, not being 
ex-Ministers, who have declared themselves in favour of 
Mr. Giapstonr’s Irish policy. That is to say, Lord Cavan 
was present at the dinner; and it only wanted the addi- 
tion of the other one to complete the set of non-official 
Gladstonian peers. But perhaps the other half of this 
aristocratic party of salvation—the nobleman who plays 
Jounny Dopps of Farthing’s Acre to the Davie Deans of 
Lord Cavan—has been guilty of a “right-hand defection ” 
or a “ left-hand falling off,” and has reduced the true Church 
to a compact communion of one. The “anti-Union Roll” 
of peers is easily called, in any case; and as for the com- 
moners who assembled to greet the Irish patriots, what are 
we to say of them? Here are their names—Mr. James 
SransFetp, M.P.; Mr. R. Leake, M.P.; Sir H. E. Roscog, 
M.P.; Mr. J. T. Brunner, M.P.; and, at the head of the 
table, Mr. C. E. Scowann, M.P. The first name on the 
list requires, of course, no ceremonies of introduction. Mr. 
STANSFELD is well known, and his exact status may per- 
haps be best defined by saying that he stands in the same 
relation to an ex-Minister of importance as Mr. Brunner 
and Mr. Scuwann do to important private members of 
Parliament. Mr. Brunyer is a little more notorious than 
Mr. Scuwann from having ascended the Irish stump for a 
brief period before the Mitchelstown meeting, and having 
descended it with signal promptitude after that incident. As 
to the gentleman who sat at the head of the table, and to 
the “‘ worthy Vice,” and to the other representatives of the 
“ capital of England’s industry and England’s greatness,” 
it would be inexact to say that their names are altogether 
unknown to the public; for they occur regularly in lists 
printed by most of the newspapers after important divisions, 
and, for aught we know, they may thereby have become as 
familiar in the mouths of all Englishmen as household words. 
But unless that has occurred, their highly respectable names 
will convey no clear-cut and strongly marked conception of 
their individualities to the average mind of their fellow- 
countrymen. Yet there are some private members of Parlia- 
ment on the Gladstonian side of the House whose names do 
convey a conception of the kind, just as there are several ex- 
Ministers who have impressed themselves more forcibly on the 
national imagination than Mr.Sransretp. Why were none 
of these present? By what extraordinary concurrence of 
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mischances—by what combination of colds in the head, 
attacks of gout, sprained ankles, previous dinner engage- 
ments, urgent private business—were they one and all pre- 
vented from attending ! 


THE OATHS BILL, 


ae debate on the Oaths Bill on Wednesday was, no 
doubt, in the French sense, digne ; it was certainly, in 
the English sense, dull. We shall do our best to avoid 
dulness in dealing with it; but we shall trust not to avoid 
dignity. It is to be regretted that the statement of the 
objections to the measure was not, in the first place, under. 
taken by some more competent speakers than Mr. LercnTon 
and Mr. De Listz, though the task was, to some extent, 
afterwards performed by Mr. Dariine and the ATToRNEY- 
GeneraL. No Parnellite member undertook to justify the 
singular change of conduct of that party on the matter—a 
change which has no parallel in that minority of the Con- 
servatives which either abstained or voted for the Bill. It 
has been said by some Gladstonians that Conservatives have 
“changed their minds ”—a saying only to be justified by 
the severe trials of experience and opinion to which the 
Gladstonian party has been subjected in the last thirty 
months, and which may excuse some forgetfulness of facts. 
Those facts are very simple. Had such a Bill as the 
present been brought in seven or eight years ago as a con- 
sequence of the general knowledge that the Parliamentary 
oath was constantly being taken in vain, it would have 
een difficult for many orthodox Conservatives to oppose 
it. The actual course of events was quite different. Mr. 
Braptaven, having been elected fur Northampton, chose, 
for purposes of his own which it is quite unnecessary to 
discuss here, to give the House of Commons the informa- 
tion that he was a person on whom the oath would not 
- be binding. His demand to affirm having been given 
against him by the proper authorities, he then proposed to 
take the oath, and, in default of tender, endeavoured to 
administer it to himself. Indignation at this proceeding, 
and perhaps even stronger indignation at the constant re- 
fusal of the Prime Minister of the day either to pronounce 
boldly for Mr. BrapLaucu or honestly against him, led to 
succession of scenes in which the sense of decency of 
the House of Commons was vindicated, And, finally, 
when Mr. Guapstone was at last awakened to the dis- 
creditable nature of bis conduct, the intolerable character of 
the privilegium thus proposed still prevented the House 
from passing it. But with the lapse of the Government and 
the Parliament of 1880 that technical knowledge of Mr. 
Brapiavenu’s beliefs or no-beliefs which had made his ex- 
. clusion possible lapsed likewise, and he took the oath as he 
might have done years before. The question thus fell back 
to its earlier stage, with an added argument for some kind 
. of new settlement. It became more than ever clear that no 
person willing to take the oath could be excluded, and that 
rsons by whom the oath ought never to be taken were 
ikely to present themselves in increasing numbers. The 
course proper to take in such a condition of things could 
not possibly be affected by the course which had been 
taken in a condition quite different. Apparently some con- 
siderable questions remain to be debated in Committee, 
especially the very important one whether, in at least inferior 
cases, the oath as an oath does not exercise a salutary in- 
fluence. But it may at least be granted that no one who 
has been elected member of the House of Commons, and 
who is willing to take an oath the terms of which are to 
. him gibberish, can be kept out by the present law. And it 
.may perhaps be added that after recent experiences the 
House of Commons can hardly fear more undesirable mem- 
bers under a scheme of latitude than those whom a scheme 
of tests has let in. 


FORTIFICATIONS. 


1s exact value of the argument against a public 
inquiry into the state of our national defences, which 
takes the form of a complaint that it would betray our weak 
spots to a possible enemy, is neatly illustrated by the recently 
published Report on the fortification of our ports. A glance 
at it ought to convert any one who may still be on the other 
side to agreement with Sir H. Srarrorp Norrucore, to 
whom we find we have attributed a more thoroughgoing 
approval of the military policy of the Ministry than it 


received from him. He did, in fact, express a conviction 
that possible enemies knew our weakness too well already, 
and a willingness to vote more money to make them 
good than the Ministry had thought necessary to ask 
for. From the Report it is abundantly clear that our 
fortifications are one great weak spot altogether. Even 
Malta and Gibraltar—ports of war which should be at 
all times in a condition to repel attack—are in need of 
fresh outlay to make them thoroughly sound. They are, 
however, in a comparatively favourable condition. A forti- 
fied place may be imperfect, and may yet be able to make 
along and a good fight. At home things are worse than 
they are in the Mediterranean. The Committee which 
drew up the Report was convinced that even Portsmouth 
was not quite safe against sudden attack. The members of 
the Committee were unquestionably right in believing that 
the destruction of our chief arsenal might be decisive in a 
great war; and, as longas it could not be trusted to stand by 
itself, there would be an absolute necessity for keeping a 
squadron to look after it, which is another way of sayin 
that it would be a burden instead of a help. Other nav: 
ports are in an even weaker condition, and, as for the purely 
commercial sea-towns, we have hardly made a beginning in 
the work of fortifying them. The very mouths of the 
Thames and Medway are not safe, since an enemy could 
take up a position from which Chatham could be shelled 
with little or no danger to himself. For these and many 
other equally convincing reasons, the Committee has come 
to the conclusion that the fortifications are not in a satis- 
factory condition and ought to be strengthened. It may 
be observed that all this is, and long has been, the secret 
of Punch. Comment has been made on it here and else- 
where often enough, and assuredly it is all as familiar as 
his glove to our possible enemy. 


Our esteemed and right-thinking contemporary the 
Standard has improved recent events, and asked itself 
what the Emperor W1LL1AM would have said to it all. We 
think we know ; and also what he would have done. He 
would have said it was disgraceful ; and would have taken 
the money to put it right, though the House of Commons 
squalled never so loud. At least that is what he would 
have done if he had held here the position he did in 
Prussia. But then neither he nor any man held, or could 
have held, that position in this country ; and so it is useless 
to speculate what his course would be in these circum- 
stances. It is more to the point to ask what our course 
ought to be. Here there is more hope of coming to a 
result, though it is not so great as some may think. By 
far the worst part of our constant naval and military 
failures is the difficulty of imagining any change in our 
methods which will secure permanent intelligent manage- 
ment of our national defence. The House of Commons is 
generally willing to vote money when it is seriously asked 
for. The country is not indifferent to its safety. On the 
contrary, it is very nervous about it, and liable to wild 
panics, as was seen when the Duke of Wet.inerton’s letter 
was published, and again in The Battle of Dorking times. 
Yet, in spite of good intentions and good will, we seem un- 
able to get our navy and army seriously treated, except by 
fits and starts. There will not improbably now be another 
spasm of fear, another brief period of frantic digging, 
building, gun-casting, and of launching of ships. Work 
will be done, and much of it will be good. But, when the 
fit is over, who will guarantee that there will not be 
another spell of idleness, another interval of neglect, lead- 
ing up to another panic? That, of course, is the most 
favourable view of it for us. It might lead to a national 
disaster. Until we secure this permanent watchfulness and 
constant care to keep the services up to the level of efficiency 
required for their work we have done little. Not even the 
reforms which are to cause the sublime head of Mr. 
Stanuore to touch the stars and to make Lord GeoncE 
HamitToN immortal will be enough. Perhaps not the 
worst way of securing them is indicated in the sea-song :— 

Till Hawke did bang Monsieur Conflans 
You sent us beef and beer, 


Now Monsieur’s beat we’ve nought to eat 
Since you have nought to fear. 


Let us keep up a wholesome fear by publicity, b ly 
statements, showing exactly how if 
the beef and beer are not supplied, on our heads be it. 
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TWO PEERS ON THE SITUATION. 


HE Duke of Arcyti and Lord Rosesery have been 
severally demonstrating that vigorous capacity for 
ublic affairs which, when displayed by members of the 
pper House, excites so strange a mixture of fear and 
jealousy in the Radical breast. The former has been ad- 
dressing a meeting of the Liberal-Unionist Association at 
Cambridge ; the latter has been entertained at dinner by 
an East-End political elub, Upon the Duxe the situation 
in which he found himself, and the particular audience 
which he was addressiug, appear to have produced a some- 
what uncomfortable impression of novelty, and there was a 
certain constraint about his opening remarks which is un- 
usual with so practised a speaker. Rousing himself, how- 
ever, by memories of Bannockburn, on which historic 
spot he tells us that he has recently stood and “ shouted 
“for joy,” the Duke went on to point out with new 
vigour and effectiveness the familiar contrast between 
Scottish and Irish history, both as regards the resistance 
respectively offered by the two races to English conquest 
and to Imperial incorporation. Passing thence to a general 
review of the Unionists’ position and the attacks upon it, 
the Duke of Arcyut delivered himself of a most destruc- 
tive reply to a favourite argument of Mr. Mortey and 
his school. It is impossible to say anything new about 
the Home Rule question, either on one side or the other, 
and the main line of reasoning to which the Duxr’s reply 
belongs is familiar enough. But the specific application of 
it in this instance has a peculiar force and freshness of its 
own. ‘The whole weight of Mr. Moruey’s contention on 
behalf of the Separation policy, in his speech at the Oxford 
Union, reposed upon the assumed incompetence of the 
Imperial Parliament to deal with the avowed and admitted 
political needs of Ireland. Yet Mr. Guapstone’s plan— 
and, indeed, all plans put forward by his party—would 
involve the creation of a statutory Parliament, and the 
Legislature which is to frame the statute declaring and limit- 
ing the powers of this Irish Parliament is the very assembly 
which the authors of the scheme declare to be “ utterly in- 
“competent to deal with the needs of Ireland.” This, too, 
is no mere rhetorical reductio ad absurdum. It is not 
as if the Imperial Parliament could safeguard Imperial 
interests by a few broad statutory provisions which need 
not necessarily infringe on Irish claims to local autonomy 
in particular matters. On the contrary, Imperial demands 
and Particularist pretensions are found in conflict at every 
turn ; the question of fiscal policy is a sufficient illustration 
of that. There cannot be the slightest doubt that any con- 
stituent Act creating a statutory Parliament in Ireland 
would have, even in the hands of Mr. GuiapsTone himself, 
come into collision with the alleged “needs of Ireland.” 
And what, as the Duke of Arcytt asks, is likely to be the 
permanence of a Constitution so drawn up? 

Lord Rosesery, we are glad to see, is in good spirits. 
This is a matter of no little importance ; for Lord Rosepery, 
now that Mr. Lanoucuere has, politically speaking, “ found 
“religion,” is the only member of the Gladstonian party 
who is able to infuse any humour of a lighter quality than 
Sir Witt1am Harcourt’s into political discussion. He is 

uite the “agreeable Rattle” of the Radical Club, At the 

w and Bromley dinner, however, he was hardly perbaps 
in his best form, and his jokes were occasionally of that 
order which is more pleasing to the joker’s opponents than 
to his friends, who sit wondering whether his wit is un- 
consciously left-handed, or whether he is slily poking fun at 
his audience. We doubt, for instance, whether the bold 
Bowmen quite knew what to make of their guest's eulogism 
on adversity and its sweet uses, or felt altogether sure that 
he was serious in declaring his opinion that they had “ every 
“reason to congratulate themselves on the present position 
“of the Liberal party.” If this, however, was irony, it 

not com in point of subtlety with what followed. 
If Gladstonians find a difficulty in agreeing with Lord 
Rosesery that their state is the more gracious for these 
late defeats, their perplexity is as nothing to that with 
which a Unionist will listen to his account of their 
present wrongs. They are, it seems, subjected to every form 
of calumny and misrepresentation ; and, as soon as the case 
18 preseuted in the day, weeds are planted in the night, and 
the diligent Liberal has a task of almost superhuman difii- 
culty and gravity in pulling them up in the morning. A 
more exact description, on the topsy-turvy principle, of 
what takes place with respect to the proceedings of the 
Government in Ireland it would have been impossible to 
frame. One would really think that Lord Rosepery kad 


been recently passing some of his nights in the office of 
an Irish Nationalist newspaper, and that it was from 
this experience that his humorous imagination had derived 
the hint of this most audacious jest. His review of the 
comparative electoral fortunes of the Unionist and Sepa- 
ratist parties was apparently meant to be serious, and his 
comments on the Gladstonian defeats at Doncaster and 
Deptford seem intended for bond fide explanations of these 
events. But in that case his observations on Mr. Buiuxt's 
failure were singularly infelicitous. If Mr. Biuyt was 
beaten because he was speechless and in prison, it must be 
remembered that it was only by getting himself imprisoned 
and silenced that he procured his selection as a candidate 
at all. This, however, is in thorough keeping with the 
usual Parnellite desire for the glories of martyrdom dis- 
sociated from its inconveniences. Mr. Biunt was glad to 
get all the votes he could attract by his mute and helpless 
appeal to the sympathies of the Deptford electors, and at 
the same time takes it ill that he should lose any of their 
votes by being unable to canvass them in person. As to 
Doncaster, Lord Rosesery admits with agreeable candour 
that “his knowledge of the district was not acquired in 
“ political circumstances”; but, without knowing any more 
about Doncaster than the result of the last race for the 
St. Leger, he might still have avoided the singularly inept 
criticism which he hazarded on the recent election. It 
is, no doubt, true that the name of Firzwitiiam is a 
name which it is difficult to beat in this district ; but 
Ruff'’s Guide—we mean Dod’s Parliamentary Companion— 
would have told Lord Rosespery, if he had consulted it, 
that the name of Firzwiti1am, and, what is more, a name 
with the same initials as those of the late winner, was 
defeated on the Liberal-Unionist platform at the election 
of 1886. 

With the future prospects of his party Lord Rosrsrry 
deals in the same light and airy fashion as with their past 
vicissitudes and their present fortunes. The kind of cheer- 
fulness which he displays has, no doubt, a physically infecti- 
ous element about it, and may so far have tended to raise the 
spirits of his hearers. But those among them who examined 
his utterances for any substantial grounds of reassurance 
contained in them must have been a little disappointed. 
His admissions against his party were generous, even, as 
some of his hearers may have thought, to the point of 
imprudence, and there was little or nothing to set against 
them. “It is quite true,” he said, “that our Home 
“ Rule scheme was for, according to the revised version, 
“might have been”] a bad scheme, and our land scheme 
“was a bad scheme, but that was what we went out 
“upon. The Tories,” he continues, “had all the time an 
* alternative scheme, which was not coercion, but whicli 
“has turned out to be nothing else.” The statement, 
of course, is one of the “ weeds” which Lord RosrBery 
planted at Bow last Wednesday night, and which has to be 
pulled up as part of the next morning’s work of the 
Unionists ; but let that pass. The Tories, it appears, have 
a scheme, by Lord Rosezery’s own admission—a scheme 
which they do not admit to be bad, which the country has 
not so far pronounced bad, and which they have conse- 
quently not yet “gone out upon.” The only thing, there- 
fore, which could have consoled the men of Bow for these 
damaging confessions would have been a confident declara- 
tion on Lord Rosesery’s part that the Gladstonians had not 
only given up their old “bad scheme,” but had devised’ 
another which should “ go one better” than the Tory scheme. 
But Lord Rosepery does not say this, or anything approach- 
ing tothis. He says mildly that “ it is very difficult to know 
“what the constituencies think. We go down to the con- 
“ stituencies and we see enthusiastic meetings of Liberals 
“who are entirely with us; and I have no doubt our 
“opponents go down and see enthusiastic meetings of 
“ Conservatives who are thoroughly with them. Therefore, 
“it is very difficult to test the matter till we come to a 
“ general election.” Surely this is rather cold comfort. 
What Gladstonian Clubs want to be told is, not that they 
will know what the result of the litigation is when the jury 
give their verdict, but that they have reason to think that 
that verdict will be in their favour. They must feel, too, 
that even a general election is little likely to turn the tables 
on their adversary, unless the “bad scheme” can in the 
meantime be replaced by a good one. And of any such 
replacement, or of any the most distant hope of it, there is 
not, and has not been at any time since Mr. GuapsToNe’s 
bad scheme was rejected, even the shadow of a sign. 
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THE OPERATION OF THE CLOSURE RULE. 


T was edifying to observe the promptitude with which 

Mr. Braptavci intervened last Wednesday afternoon 
with a motion for the closure of the debate on the second 
reading of his Oaths Bill. There was, it is true, no general | 
desire on the part of a majority of the House to “ talk out” 
the measure, otherwise, of course, Mr. BrapLaucn's motion 

would not have been carried. But it is probable enough 
that one or two of the opponents of the legislative proposal 

would have adopted this means of getting rid of it, and its 

romoter therefore was only resorting to a natural and 
fogitimate precaution. We may admit, also, that Mr. 

Brapiaveu himself has never been among the noisier oppo- 
nents of the “muzzling rule.” He sits, however, in the 

midst of a party who have never ceased to denounce the 
engine of Ministerial oppression which they now find to lend 

itself with perfect impartiality to the protection of a Bill 

which meets with almost all its opposition on the Ministerial 
side of the House. Their future attitude towards the Closure 

Rule will now probably undergo something of that favourable 
change which is noticeable in the demeanour of the man 

who has won his first stake at it towards an unfamiliar 
game at cards. 

The combination of the new midnight rule with that of 
the Closure has also produced very satisfactory results. It 
has attained its object of shortening discussion on particular 
subjects, as well as of limiting debate in general, with hardly 
any friction. The first hitch—if, indeed, it can be called so 
—which has occurred in its operation took place last Thurs- 
day night, when Mr. Suirn interposed at half-past eleven 
o'clock to bring some rather desultory talk on the Civil 
Service Estimates to a close by the motion that the ques- 
tion be now put. Mr. Ditton, who was about to address 
the House when Mr. Sara rose, is nowadays, of course, a 
person of too much importance to be snuffed out like any 
ordinary member, and Mr. Ditton accordingly threatened 
a little later on to vindicate his offended dignity by opposing 
the order of the day for going into Committee of Ways and 
Means. He complained of the want of courtesy displayed 
by the Leader of the House, which, it appeared, had also 
been keenly felt by that “sensitive plant” of the Parnellite 
parterre, Mr, Tiwotny Hearty. To them were also added 
Sir Witti1am Harcourt, who “thought that the right hon, 
“ gentleman might have postponed his Closure motion for a 
“quarter of an hour.” Ie was proceeding to support this 

roposition by another which carefully and completely 
ged the whole question in dispute, when he too was 
offended by some Ministerialist ignoramus who did not 
understand the dialectic figure of petitio principii, and cried 
“Oh!” “If that,” said Sir Wittiam severely, “ was the 
“ spirit shown by hon. gentlemen opposite ”—a ribald spirit 
which can only jeer when an opponent kindly assumes the 
proposition which he has got to prove—he (Sir Witt1am) 
‘could give no further assistance in the matter. He was 
“ going to appeal to Mr. Ditton to withdraw his objec- 
“ tion,” but now—— And Sir WiLtiam Harcourt resumed 
his seat with an air which said plainly that the blood of 
those who laugh at petitiones principiit must be upon their 
own heads. Mr. Ditton did not press his objection, but 
Mr. Bicear did, and the order for going into Committee 
of Ways and Means stood over. Of course Mr. Srtn’s 
answer to the absurd charge of discourtesy was simple and 
complete. He moved the Closure at 11.30 because he 
knew that there must be two divisions if the motion was 
resisted. The motion was resisted; there were two divi- 
sions, and it was the very fact of the time spent in taking 
these two divisions which delayed the next order till after 
a2 o'clock, and thus enabled Mr. Ditton to oppose and 
Mr. Biccar to prevent its being taken. Sir Wittiam 
Haxcovrr’s unkindly-treated argument was to the effect 
that since, as it was, the main question was only voted 
by 12 o'clock, “the leader of the House might have 
“allowed the discussion to have continued till a quarter 
“before the hour, and then have relied upon getting the 
“vote.” But that is exactly what Mr. Situ éould not 
rely upon. He had no reason to believe, and no right 
to assume, that the Closure motion would be resisted—as 
an fact it was—whenever it was made; and, if it were, 
it would then be too late to take a vote on the main 
question. Mr. Ditton and the Parnellites in general, in- 
eluding Sir Wittiam Harcourt, have the remedy in their 
own hands. They have only to let it be understood 
that they will not resist these motions of Closure, or at 


any rate not divide the House upon them, when brought | 


forward, and they will be allowed to talk for a quarter of 
an hour longer every lawful night. If they will not 
enter into any such understanding, then they must con- 
sent to have their talk reduced by that amount of time. 


| The thing is simplicity itself. 


THE CONVERSION PROPOSALS. 


» tee) Chancellor of the Exchequer’s scheme for the conversion 

of the Debt has three great merits which recommend it alike 
to the public man and to the capitalist. It does not increase the 
capital of the Debt, and yet it effects a very considerable saving 
for the taxpayers. From April of next year the annual reductivn in 
interest, assuming that the scheme is completely successful, will 
amount to as much as 1,400,000l., or nearly equivalent to the 
yield of a three-farthings Income-tax ; and fourteen years later a 
turther saving of the same amount will be effected. In tifteen 
years, therefore, the total saving will amount to about 2,800,000/. 
per annum, or not far short of the present yield of a three-half- 
penny Income-tax, And this very handsome saving is secured 
without any burden being imposed upon the taxpayer, unless, 
indeed, we count as such the trifling bonus of five shillings per 
cent. which is to be granted to holders of Consols who voluntarily 
accept. Secondly, the scheme provides for the creation of one 
great stock of about 560 millions. This is the feature that 
specially recommends it to bankers, for we can hardly overrate the 
value to bankers of a British Government stock of such an 
enormous amount as to ensure always a free and ready market. 
Such a stock, indeed, makes up almost for the loss of interest that 
has to be sutfered. And, thirdly, the scheme is as considerate, 
towards fundholders as is possible consistently with the main 
object of conversion. In pA exe words, the reduction of interest is 
made gradually. For twelve months the fundholder receives the 
full 3 per cent, interest ; then for fourteen years his interest is cut 
down only by a quarter per cent., and it is not until fifteen years 
have elapsed from the present time that the final reduction to 2} 
per cent. is accomplished. Having these three great merits, it is 
reasonably certain that the scheme will succeed; but, of course, 
there are objectors, and principally the holders of the New Threes 
think that they have a grievance. Our readers are by this time 
doubtless familiar with the division of the Three per Cents into 
three great stocks—New Threes, Reduced Threes, and Consols. 
The first of these only is redeemable without notice, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has taken advantage of this to 
propose that holders of New Threes who do not expressly signify 
their dissent by the 29th of the present month will be held to 
have assented. Not a few holders think that this is unjust; but 
we need hardly say that their complaint is entirely unfounded. 
When the New Threes were created, a guarantee was given that 
they should not be converted before 1874; but, on the other 
hand, it was expressly stipulated that afterwards they might 
be converted without notice, and that the reservation was meant 
to be acted upon was clear from the fact that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of the day had, just as Mr. Goschen does now, 
assumed assent where dissent was not expressed. Mr. Goschen, 
therefore, is merely acting upon the right reserved half a cen- 
tury ago, and is acting, moreover, upon well-established prece- 
dents. Indeed, he would have exposed himself to almost certain 
defeat if he had not adopted this expedient, or else entered into 
an arrangement with the banks to provide him with the means 
of paying off all fundholders who refused to assent. Gene- 
rally it is found that where people are perplexed as to whether 
they ought or ought not to do a thing, they end by doing nothing. 
When Mr, Childers made his conversion proposals, he le!t the 
option to the holders of New Threes as well as to the holders of 
Reduced and Consols, and their doing nothing rendered his scheme 
practically abortive. Now, however, their doing nothing ensures 
the conversion of New Threes. The conversion of Reduced T'hrees 
seems also to be reasonably certain. The Reduced stock is a small 
one that can be very easily managed, and, therefore, there is little 
doubt that the bulk of it will be converted. 

There is some doubt as to whether holders of Consols gene- 
rally will convert. Consols constitute a very large stock—about 
330 millions—and it seems to many that, if the holders simply 
retuse to convert, the Chancellor of the Exchequer will be help- 
less to overcome their resistance, and will have to offer better 
terms. Indeed, a meeting of bankers has been held, and, it is 
understood, has decided to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for a modification of his pro . Still we are inclined to 
think that Consols also will be converted. The new Two and 
three-quarters per cent. stock is quoted at about 1o1}. It is, 
therefore, obviously better for a holder of Consols to accept & 
new stock which is at a premium of 1} thau to be paid olf at 
par; and, further, it is obvious that, it Consol holders gene 
rally were so dissatisfied with the proposals that they threw their 
stock upon the market in unmanageably large masses, the a 
must have gone down under As a matter of fact, how-, 
ever, Consols remain well over par. Judging by the course of the 
market, then, it seems to us evident that Consol holders are 
making up their minds to accept the inevitable; and, as reason- 
able men, they, in fact, have no option but to do so. For years 
past the accumulation of wealth aid the growing scarcity of new 
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investments have been sending up the prices of securities of all 
kinds. Consols, however, as Me. Goschen showed last week, 
have not risen in anything like the same proportion as other 
securities—mainly because for years past it has been foreseen 
that conversion was inevitable when once Console had stood 
well above par for years together, and the higher Consols went 
the more inevitable became conversion. How great has been 
the rise in other securities may be seen from two or three 
examples. Thus, in the beginning of March 1878 London and 
North-Western Four per cent. Debenture stock stood at 107, it 
is now 134, a rise of about 27 per cent. in ten years. Metro- 
politan Board of Works Three and a half per cent. stock at 
the same time stood at 102; now it is about 113; while New 
South Wales Fours have risen from par to 108, United States 
bonds ten years ago varied in interest from 4} per cent. to 6 per 
cent., and the prices ra’ from 103 to 107; now the Four 
per Cents, which cannot be called in and redeemed at par for 
nineteen years, stand at 127. From these examples it is evi- 
dent that if the holders of Consols were to sell very largely for the 
of buying securities that yield a better rate of interest, 

they would drive up the prices of those other securities so ex- 
travagantly against themselves that they would tind themselves 
worse off than they are at present. Indeed, the mere prospect 
that selling upon a large scale would take place has caused an 
extraordinary rise this week. As we have already stated, London 
and North-Western Four per cent. Debenture stock now stands at a 
— which barely yields 3 per cent. on the money invested ; 
idland Threes are at par; Indian Three per cent. Sterling stock is 
almost at par; and London and North-Western Ordinary stock 
eye at the present price, assuming the dividend of this year to 
equal to that of last year, about 34 cent. Granted that 
some of the rise was speculative, it is still evident from the course 
of the Stock Exchange since Friday last that buying upon a very 
large scale—such as must ensue if there were large sellings of 
Consols would send up prices inordinately. But clearly it is not 
worth the while of the Consol holder to sell his stock, which will 
in the present year yield him 3} per cent., and for fourteen years 
r cent., if he cannot get a higher rate of interest 
on the securities which he purchases. Even now, however, as 


-we have just been pointing out, such stocks as London and North- 


‘Western Four per cent. Debentures, Midland Threes, and Indian 
Threes yield him no more than 3 per cent. A little further rise 
would bring the yield down to the level of the new Government 
stock to be crea’ 

There was another point brought out very clearly in Mr. 
Goschen’s speech last Friday which has gone far to ensure the 
success of his proposals. It had been assumed that, if the 
Government gave notice of redemption, it would be bound to 
redeem the whole of the stock to which notice had been given. 
For example, it was assumed that Consols or New Threes, if 
notice was given to the holders of either, must all be redeemed 

ther. Mr. Goschen was careful to point out that this rested 
on a complete misconception ; that, on the contrary, the law very 
clearly lays down that _ than a certain amount must not be 


' redeemed, but that it says nothing of redeeming the whole, 


making the inference very strong indeed that the redemption of 
the whole was never contemplated. And Mr. Goschen expressed 
his own undoubted opinion that the Government has the right to 
pay off the Debt in whatever proportions it pleases. Accordingly 

asks Parliament to enact that, if there are dissentients, they 
may be paid off in the manner and at the time that Parliament 
may decide. This clearly gives the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
a great advantage in dealing with the fundholders. He may give 
notice of redemption in however small an amount he pleases. For 
example, if, as is generally assumed, the great majority of the 
holders of the Reduced Threes should signify their assent, while 
the holders of Consols should refuse to convert, then Mr. Goschen 
would be able to give a year’s notice to the holders of Consols, 
and to pay them off in driblets ata time. There would, of course, 
be difficulties as to deciding as to who was to be paid first; but 
that is a matter of detail which would offer no serious obstacle. 
Some reasonable and equitable plan would doubtless be found, 
and when once it was found, Consol holders would perceive that 
they stood in the position which the holders of the Three per 
Cents occupied in the United States recently—that is to say, the 
Treasury could call in and redeem in monthly, or quarterly, or half- 
yearly amounts, just as it found convenient. And that he has the 
means of doing this Mr. Goschen was also at pains to explain. He 
showed that he has sixty millions of Savings Bank money to apply 
to redemption ; that he can borrow on Treasury and Exchequer 
and Exchequer bonds ; Gate can 

t uarter per cent. 8 or the of paying o 
holders. Bearing all this int mind, seems clear 
that the holders of Consols will nize that it is impossible to 
resist conversion, and that therefore they will accept the proposals 
made to them. As we have pointed out above, the proposals in 
themselves are as considerate towards the fundholders as can be 
devised ; they are fair, in fact, both to the State and to its 
creditors. It is not likely that better terms will be offered in the 
future; while it is certain that, if peace & paeereel, and Mr. 
by piecemeal 


os he intimated, to pay o dis- 
sentient holders, they will fare worse than they would do by 
Accepting the present pro In the City, though there is some 
doubt, the prevalent opinion is that the majority of Consol holders 
will convert. There has, as we have said, been a marked rise in 

sound securities this week, and the rise even for a while ex- 


tended to the speculative classes of securities. In the sound 
securities the rise is likely to be maintained, for many holders 
of Consols will doubtless sell, while Consols are well over par, 
for the purpose of securing a better interest elsewhere ; but that 
the rise can go much further is not probable, for, as we pointed 
out above, the really sound investments, such as trustees could 

urchase, are now at such prices that they yield very little moro 
interest than 2} per cent. 


THE FRENZY OF HENRY LABOUCHERE. 


es folly-drawer of the political philosopher is very full this 
- week, even without transferring to it any of the contents of 
drawers not strictly political. The latter process might induce a 
polite inquiry to a writer in the Datly News why the work of a 
Frenchman (and such a Frenchman!) should be spoken. of as 
“ Rameau'’s Neff,” which is the title of its German translation. 
But there is no need thus to digress. The drawer is full of its 

per occupants. There is Mr. Gladstone referring to Mr. 

ight, in a semi-American, semi-unintelligible fashion, as “ your 
great Rochdale patriarch,” and refusing to commit the folly (of 
which no one who knows him ever thought him guilty) of 
attempting by any public expostulation to wipe off the stain of 
infamy which has been fixed on him in the Gordon matter. 
There is Mr. Shaw Lefevre, whom Sir Frederick Milner has 
“ drawn ” in a published correspondence with the same patience, 
skill, and success which Mr. Herbert Gladstone and others have 
experienced before. There is Mr. Blunt; Mr. Blunt, indeed, 
appears twice over in the drawer. ‘here is his letter to the . 
people of Deptford, in which he states that, if he had been 
elected, the Ministry of Lord Salisbury would have “ fallen.” To 
think of that now! It was not more stiff than that! You had 
only to put Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, ex-Conservative, in the place of 
Mr. Evelyn, ditto, ditto, and voila, as the old French story has it, 
un pauvre ministére perdu! But the angel of death did not 
spread his wings on that blast, and the fatal Mr. Wilfrid Blunt 
could not display his fatality. Then we have Mr. Wilfrid Blunt 
again at Manchester giving his version of the celebrated conver- 
sation with Mr, Balfour, and a very curious version it is, For 
it now appears that Mr. Balfour never, even by Mr. Blunt's 
account, said in so many words anything like that which 
he was accused of saying on Mr. Blunt's authority, and that the 
anonymous lady who kindly volunteered the information that she 
heard it said must be a myth or a Sapphira. For Mr. Blunt only 
“ gathered ” from “ several” conversations that the fiendish inten- 
tions of the base, bloody, and brutal Mr. Balfour were so and so. 
And we need hardly say that nobody is responsible for what any 
one else chooses to “gather” from his words, There are yet 
other pleasing things in our drawer; yet such is our res for 
Mr. Lubouchere that we put them all aside in favour of him. 

For, as we have several times pointed out, we are almost 
trembiingly alive to any symptoms of—well, let us say—of 
Gladstoniasis or Gladstonitis in Mr. Labouchere. They are all 
gone into the world of blight, all those valiant sons of heroes. 
Sir George Trevelyan, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Morley, Mr. 
Bryce, to the dark Tower have they come, and not returned—at 
least in anything like their original likeness. The horrible inquiry 
of the scotler—si un Gladstonien peut avoir de U'esprit—has more- 
and more come to be answered by a sorrowful shake of the head. 
Only Mr. Labouchere made head against the malign influence, 
and that with increasing signs—which readers of the Saturday 
Review have had aitlectionately pointed out—of approaching 
catastrophe, It reminds one of that noble passage at the end af 
T ll lies dead he field, 

.. Tunstall lies dead upon the 

His life-blood stains the spotless shield ; 

mitigated grief © Edmund * is down; my lite is reft, 

oe" The Admiral alone is left. 
And the Admiral—the admiral of the good flag-ship Veritas— 
shows the most alarming signs of succumbing. A letter to 
A. F. Bruton, Esq., which is published in the Daily News of 
Wednesday, is a nearer approach to the Frenzy of John Dennis 
than anythiog else we know, except one striking parallel to be 
mentioned presently. “ We have now in power,” says Mr. 
Labouchere, “a number of men whose views on foreign and 
domestic matters are entirely at variance with those of the nation,” 
which in some incomprehensible way has nevertheless put them 
to look after foreign and domestic matters, “In order to retain 
power they work stealthily, pretending to concur in the national 
view, but in reality endeavouring, as far as they can, to run 
counter to it.” A most parlous feat of gymnastics! “ They 
have, therefore [and, without running counter, we heartily 
concur with Mr. Labouchere here] to be carefully watched,” 
and, fortunately, here is one Henry Labouchere (“ man talent”) 
to do it. “They are desirous to meddle in European aflairs. 
which do not concern us, and would, if they were left alone. 
[but I, Henry Labouchere, I am there also}, give pledges which. 
would make us parties to a European war. Moreover they 
hate France because that country has shown that it may be 
as safe and prosperous [and have six Ministries a year, aye,. 
and everything handsome about it!] under a Republican form 
of government as under a Monarchical form. Lord Salisbury is 
himself a weak man [not like me!], and when he negotiates with 


Germany he becomes a mere catspaw of Prince Bismarck [ Foi de 
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Labouchere; that is so!]. A more dangerous thing than the 
continuance in power of a Government affecting, to a certain ex- 
tent, Liberal principles, and doing its best to neutralize and injure 
those principles, cannot be conceived. To retain power, and to 
stave off the Democratic wave which every day [especially at 
Deptford, and Doncaster, and Dundee] is gaining strength at 
home, I verily believe that Lord Salisbury, his colleagues, his 
followers, and the traitors [oh fie! Mr. Labouchere], who, calling 
themselves Liberals, support him, will plunge us into a European 
war, were they faced with the alternatives of defeat at home or 
war abroad.” 

Now this is really a shocking state of things; that is to 
say, either the state of Mr. Labouchere or the state of England 
ds shocking. We had thought that nothing but the cele- 
brated mishap of John Dennis, Esq., could equal it; but a 
person of prehensile genius points out to us a passage in 
the late Mr. Charles Reade’s A Terrible Temptation which is 
exactly parallel. “ Mr. Williams,” this remarkable passage runs, 
“gays that a machine has been constructed for malignant purposes 
called an Air Loom. . . . It was invented and is worked by a 

of villains. . . . The gang are seven in number, but 
Williams has only seen the four highest—Bill, the King, a master 
of the art of Magnetic Impregnation [Lord Salisbury, whose 
-scientific attainments are — known]; Jack, the Schoolmaster, 
shorthand writer to the gang [probably Mr. Goschen]; Sir Archy, 
Chief Liar to the Association [obviously Mr. Arthur Balfour; see 
Mr. Blunt and Mr. O’Brien passim]; and the Glove-woman, so 
called from her always wearing cotton mittens. This personage 
has never been known to speak to any one. [This is a little like 
Mr. W. H. Smith, but may admit of other adaptations].” . The 
rest of the passage is too long to quote, but Mr. Williams 
Ato whom, by-the-bye, Reade owed one of his many skilful 
adaptations of documents) was clearly of the mind of Mr. 
Labouchere ; and, if any one will consult the original (Chapter 
XXVIII), be will find all about it. Pray Heaven that 
Mr. Labouchere be not “kited” or “ lobster-cracked ” !—horrid 
operations which the other gang performed on their victims, just 
as Mr. Balfour untrousered Mr. O’Brien. But perhaps he has 
been kited already. For we read that this horror “lifts an idea 
into the brain, where it floats and undulates for hours together.” 
That was what it evidently did to Mr. Labouchere before he tried 


to deliver himself of it by denouncing the traitors, the war- 


plungers, and all the rest of it. 

His struggles against the fiends and his determination not to be 
subject to them are most gallant and touching. We take from a 
sympathizing paper the following summary of Mr. Labouchere’s 
7 exertions on the Army and Civil Service Estimates. 

e will move to diminish Vote 1 in order to bring on the question 
of t. He will move to diminish Vote 3 in order to bring on 
the = of Mr. Marriott. He will disendow the Duke of 
Cambridge on Vote 16. He is going to attack in their pockets, 
if such things have them, the Royal parks, the Royal palaces, the 
House of Lords, the First Lord of the Treasury, the stationers, 
the printers, and the recipients of knighthood medals. We should 
not be surprised if he inquires whether seven mops are issued to 
seven maids at Whiteball and St. James's instead of (by a corrupt 
arrangement with the mop-mongers) fourteen as at present. But 
this feverish activity will deceive no one. Itis the influence of 
sthe Gang working on Mr. Labouchere, and, in the very moment 
when he seems to be fighting for the cause of his country, making 
that cause ridiculous in the eyes of men and angels, 

Seriously, the letter which we have quoted, practically in full, 
above, is one of the very funniest, or one of the saddest, documents 
ever written. If Mr. Labouchere has deliberately written down 
4o the level of the New Town and North-West Ham Liberal and 
Radical Club, to whose political Secretary it is addressed, we beg 
leave to make him our chalorous felicitations. Never wordsmith 
—not Horace, not James, not Sydney—hammered out a cleverer 
thing; and we very much doubt whether since the fate of the poor 
lady who was allowed by a villanous British Government to be 
“knouted by six drummers of the Preobajinsky regiment just off 
Piccadilly, any such discovery of baseness on the part of a British 
Ministry has been made by a British humorist. The number of 
‘men whom the pation, entirely at variance with them, has sent 
to power by a majority of some hundred ; their stealthy combina- 
‘tion of concurrence and counter-currence ; their hatred of France ; 
‘the catspawkiness of Lord Salisbury, with the terrible Bismarck 
in the distance ; the staving of the wave (you can wave a stave, 
“we grant; but can you stave a wave?); the traitors who call 
themselves Liberals; and the awful consequences which are 
going to come the day after to-morrow or, by’r lady! Tuesday, 
-are all like the immortal roly-poly pudding—they are “ really too 
‘ .” But what if Mr. Labouchere really means all this rigma- 
‘role, all this nonsense of the lowest and stupidest public-house 
orator? Why, then, we are confronted with a very curious state 
of things indeed, and it behoves every Gladstonian who would 
not become an innocent to look to his own brains very care- 
fully indeed, For with hollaing and singing of anthems to Mr. 
‘Gladstone you may apparently lose more than your voice—lose 
something much more precious and necessary. Heaven forfend 
that this loss should have happened, or be going to happen, 
yt _ Labouchere; but, upon our word, it looks uncommonly 


ITALIAN WORKMEN IN THE ALPS. 


: cannot be said that life in a small Alpine village is very 
exciting during the winter months, In fact, it is rather slow. 
In the second-rate inns the young men assemble, drink, sing, howl, 
and fight with each other, according to the hour of the night; in 
the better establishments, where such diversions are discou 

the doors are usually closed at nine o'clock. If the host bas a 
pretty daughter, a few young men will drop in about seven and 
seat themselves at the far end of the table; but, except by signs 
and tokens, they rarely venture to give any expression to their 
passion in the presence of a stranger. They smile sheepishly and 
drink their wine quietly. If any one addresses them, they act as 
if an important religious rite had been interrupted. The meek 
ard gentle answer in monosyllables and return to their wine with 
a sigh, the more energetic speak loudly and sharply; all give you 
to understand that they do not desire your conversation, 

the less you say the better they will be pleased. 

If you happen to have an affection for your host’s daughter, 
this is the best opportunity of gaining her heart, Approach her 
airily and talk jestingly with her in an undertone. She is sure to 
laugh, and everybody present will think she is laughing at him. 
If you make use of this stratagem, however, you had better not 
walk alone through the village after nightfall for the next few 
months. In case you are a able old man, you had better 
drink your wine as silently and look as sheepish as you can. You 
may gain friends, and will certainly make no enemies by doing so. 

ionally a belated Italian drops in during the early winter 
months, in much the same way as a tired bird of passage settles 
ena ship. Treat him kindly, as the sailors do the bird, and you 
may find much to interest you in him. He is at once acute and 
credulous. He has lived under conditions and come into relations 
that are perfectly closed to every educated man. If you pay for 
his wine and humour his fancies you may, therefore, find that you 
have entertained, if not exactly an angel, at least an interesting 
acquaintance unawares, You may almost always spend an 
amusing hour with a man of this sort. If he has no fairy tale or 

ost story to tell—and this is — the case—he knows by a 

jitter experience the life of a travelling workman, which is at 
times almost as strange and romantic, though its thrilling inci- 
dents are separated from each other by intervals of the dullest 

rose ; and if he is worth his salt he will dwell chiefly on the 
Semereen episodes, for a good Italian workman is never senti- 
mental, as Heine, with much justice, remarks that German 
wanderers of this class almost always are. He sses tact 
enough to render it safe to talk freely with him; and, though his 
opinion of human nature is not high, he is never cynical. Let 
him depart, therefore, with the best of blessings and a few extra 
coppers in his pocket, though you know his purse is filled with 
“Th km f Alpine village 

hese Italian workmen are an interesting ti) ine vi 

life. In the spring they wander u fen, ths siden, and stay 
wherever they find hen & to do, Their character for skill, in- 
dustry, sobriety, and thrift stands very high, They live simply 
and save almost everything they earn. hen the winter comes 
round again, they return to their wives and children, who have in 
all probability been meanwhile employed in cultivating the few 
poor fields which they possess or are able to rent, and the money 
they bring with them enables many an Italian family to live in 
comparative comfort which would otherwise be reduced to the 
verge of starvation. As they are for the most employed in some 
branch of the building e, their winter holiday is no great 
business loss ; the wandering life which they lead wef them a quite 
peculiar character. As Northern Italians they are acute, and as 
skilled workmen they understand their trade, but they generally 
speak ‘the language of the district in which they settle during 
the summer months, whether it be German or Slav, with some 
difficulty, though they soon learn to understand it well. This, of 
course, renders them rather clannish wherever two or three are 
gathered together. But in their lonely walks to and fro over the 
mountain passes, they acquire a reticence as to their own private 
affairs which is unusual in their nation, and a talent for observing 
and remembering all that they see or hear which is rare anywhere. 
The reason of their silence is the inborn dislike of the Italian to 
show himself in an unfavourable light by endeavouring to speak & 
language over which he has an imperfect command. But though 
he is silent, he listens and understands, and when he finds a person 
who can speak Italian, however imperfectly, he is glad to have an 
opportunity of telling all he knows. He is intensely patriotic, as 
persons who pass their lives abroad usually are. ft religious 
matters he professes to be a free-thinker, as he supposes all men of 
culture to be. But there is a point at which his scepticism draws 
a line. That ghosts and other spirits. exist and occasionally 
appear would be an article of faith with him if the fact were not, 
as he thinks, so clearly proved by experience; that cows and 
horses converse with each other in human language on Christmas 
or New Year's Eve is a pious opinion for which a good d 
may be said. He is sceptical as to no superstition that has not 
the authority of the Church to support it, and in abstract matters 
disbelieves no one but the Pope and the Protestant missionary 
who tries to convert him. This condition of mind renders him 
at once “the bene and the bale” of the student of popular tra- 
ditions. On the one hand, no one can enrich your collection of 
tales as well as he. As he has a business exactitude of mind, be 
is often ready to give you various versions of the same legend, 
and to tell you where he heard each of them and which he thinks 
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most likely to be exact. On the other, he brings Slav or Italian 
traditions into the German provinces, and thus carries the folk- 
lore of one race into the districts that seem to belong to another. 


audience is sym , garrulous in his broken Slav 
or German. 
At first sight it seems that, while local customs are so 


do away with an old one. The Christmas-tree is still an exotic in 
England ; it is hallowed by none of the associations that render it 
sacred in Germany ; whereas the Grimm fairy tales have found an 
entrance into every sursery. In much the same way strange 
stories wander from valley to valley in the Alpe, while no valley 
will admit a strange custom. Life is so dull in winter in the 
smaller villages that the arrival of a stranger, even if he bears his 
whole fortune on his back, is an event quite sufficient to fill the 
inn parlour. Every one is eager for news, and for once more 
anxious to hear than to be heard. All the opinions of the 
wanderer have a certain weight, and if he tells a story even to a 


- sick child, it is remembered and discussed for a week or two in 


every cottage. If it is amusing, it is carried next market day to 
the nearest town, and so it spreads till it is not unlikely to return 
in a distorted form to its place of birth, and there either to super- 
sede the original tradition, or to be noted by the conscientious 
collector as an interesting variation of it. 

But men are as indolent as they are curious, and a living faith 
in the old superstitions is no longer to be found except in the 
places where the old rites have been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. An Italian may be asked for a charm against 
the toothache or a gipsy for a love potion, but neither can intro- 
duce a new festival or a new custom that is generally observed. 
He would be a bold peasant who in Upper Carniola denied the 
existence of the Wild Huntsman, and there are not many well 
stricken in years who have not at one time or another heard the 
winding of his horns or the howling of his hounds; but, if you 
were to ask them to bake the cakes which in Thuringia are sup- 
posed to protect both men and beasts from his force and fraud, 
there is hardly one who would not meet your suggestion with a 
shrug of his shoulders or a contemptuous smile, His grandfather 
lived in the house he occupies, he will tell you, and neither he nor 
his father ate the cakes. They cannot, therefore, be necessary ; he 
will take his chance. As soon as a superstitious rite has been 
generally abandoned it falls into disuse, because it is seen that no 
evil consequences follow on the neglect; but if, during the period 
of its decay, unexpected disasters happen, it is likely to gain a 
double hold on the imagination of the people. It is because the 
inhabitants of mountain regions are more ex to incalculable 
natural dangers than the dwellers in the plain that they retain 
their old customs with a greater tenacity. It is perhaps because 
‘the Italian workman has sulfered more from the rubs of fortune 
than most of us that he is so anxious to find some way of out- 
witting the Devil, in whom he professes not to believe, and so 
ready to try a charm of any kind when his funds are getting low 
and there is no work to be had. Ashe has no settled home, he 
has no enduring customs, and so he carries charm and story from 
valley to valley and district to district, with a tolerant belief in 
their equal truth and efficacy, and a supreme indifference both to 
‘the advantages he affords and the vexation he causes to the 
collector of legendary lore. 


THE TURF SILLY SEASON, 


it is well known that all daily a have their silly 
season, hailed with joy by irregular and unpaid correspondents, 
though dreaded by editors and staff, but on none does it seem to 
with such awful weight of dull vacuity as on the racing 
journalist. Possibly he labours under exceptional disadvantages. 
he winter of his discontent is a long one, practically lasting 
according to Act of Jockey Club, from the week which includes 
the 25th of November to that including the 25th of March in the 
following year. Even from an agricultural point of view the 
greater portion of this period is unfavourable for the search after 
stubble instead of straw, and, judging by results, still more 
hopeless for the Turf writer seeking throughout the land for the 
accessories of his daily brick-making. He is cramped too by his 
loyal adherence, or semblance of adherence, to the great ne sutor 
ultra dogma. Not for him can the gigantic gooseberry distend 
dts swelling sides, or the sea-serpent rear his maned crest above 
the billows, or the mouse make his nest in the ear of the unsus- 
pecting cat; and even if driven by despair to allege that these 
nomena have come under his own observation, they must be 

all in the way of business; the gooseberry must have been eaten 
in the garden at Danebury during the Stockbridge Meeting, the 
-8ea-serpent must have been seen by the reporter from the deck of 
the Calais-Douvres on his return from the Grand Prix, and the cat 
must have kittened on the back of Mat Dawson's Derby favourite. 
It is true that the steeplechase and hurdle-race meetings atford 
“Occasional and welcome relief; but these columne-filling fountains 
Are especially and literally liable to be frozen up, notices of post- 
Ponement are but paragraphs, and the unhappy scribe has to revert, 
with openly avowed weariness, to his threadbare topics. The 
refrain of “There's nothing in it” suggests itself at the end of 


every sentence; and, considering how swift is the flight of time 
to most men, his yearnings for the sound of the saddlivg-bell at 
Lincoln are pathetic in the extreme. 
The daily round, the common task, 
May furnish all we ought to ask, 
yet who can help sympathizing with the man who, having ex- 
usted those tiresome statistics of owners’ winnings and 
jockeys’ mounts, having laboriously reviewed more than once the 
past racing season and the performances of the progeny of our 
ee stallions, having endlessly analysed the prospects of 
rby favourites and the handicap for the City and Suburban, 
finds himself engaged in the twentieth compilation from his inner 
consciousness of the list of probable runners and riders in the 
Liverpool Steeplechase. Once a week our journalist seems to 
experience an acute _ of disappointment, for regularly on 
Friday morning he informs the sporting public that “The Sheet 
Calendar so eagerly anticipated contains but little of interest,” 
though in this respect he is somewhat too exacting, for during the 
pe wes at least, the official organ of the Jockey Club could 
y be arraigned for lack of sensational announcement, unless, 
indeed, the poor newsmonger expected to tind, in addition to several 
warnings off and suspensions of licences, a feuilleton by the senior 
steward, an essay on Free-trade by the Right Hon. James 
Lowther, and an Anacreontic Ode from the pen of Mr. 
Weatherby. 

But the ill wind which blights the professional, is as the very 
breath of life to amateur correspondents ; the silly season is their 
opportunity, and to do them justice it must be confessed that they 
are not slow to avail themselves of it, but mount their hobbies and 
caracole gaily through columns which at other tiimes would be 
closed to them as inexorably as are “the Limekilns” against 
trainers in wet weather. The happily “ dead” months of 1887-88 
have seen them well to the front ; and, taking their inspiration from 
the time of year, choosing reform of hurdle-racing and steeple- 
chasing as their theme, they have contradicted themselves and each 
other to their heart’s content. Nevertheless, they were all re- 
formers, all assured that the “illegitimate sport” is rapidly 
deteriorating, that something must be done to resuscitate it, and 
each man confident that his own pick-me-up was the infallible 
remedy, even if it consisted merely in a good all-round cursing of 
the G. N. H. Committee. Amongst the multitude of counsellors, 
however, there has been observable that discrepancy of opinion 
which Lord Salisbury recently noted amongst the advocates of 
Protection, and epitomised in the memorable words— Where 
they are precise they are not agreed, and where they are agreed 
they are not precise.” As an instance—Lord Marcus Beresford, 
who was early in the field, propounded the remarkable theory that 
hurdle-racing required more “ venom ” infused into it, and though 
he had many followers they were wholly unable to agree as to 
whence the necessary venom was to be derived—strange to say, no 
one suggested extracting it from his own or other letters on the 
subject. Again, there was tolerable consensus that steeple- 
chasing would be greatly encouraged by large increase of added 
money; but how these sums were to be forthcoming at hunt 
meetings which already could hardly make both ends meet, no one 
to the best of our recollection condescended to explain. 

Still these were but minor points of dispute; an old bone of 
contention proved as usual most attractive to the combatants, and 
the thickest of the inky fray was fought over the “grave” or 
“open ditch,” as to the danger, desirability, and feasibility of 
which doctors disagreed even more hopelessly than is their wont, 
some declaring the obstacle to be an inhuman trap which numbered 
its victims by the score, while others equally expert averred it to 
be the fairest and most negotiable of all possible fences, the one 
thing which redeemed modern courses irom being shams and 
steeplechasing from ridicule, and condemning the simple burdle 
as the cause of more calamity than all the ditches that ever were 
dug ; while most of the disputants on either side were fully equal 
to the occasion of advertising themselves, their experience, and the 
general excellence of their method of training and schooling. 
Both pros and cons, however, stuck to that most misleading 
appellation “open ditch”; for how a ditch which is closed or 
“ guarded” by a rail can by any stretch of imagination be declared 
open is a conundrum which still awaits solution, Perhaps when 
the schoolmaster comes back from abroad even sporting corre- 
spondents may read Alired de Musset, and will understand “ qu'il 
faut qu’une porte soit ouverte ou fermée.” 

Meantime the gods of the G.N. H.C. must have been quaffing 
their nectar in Old Burlington Street aud laughing at the woes of 
mortals, for no sign or sound came from that Olympus till just as 
the strife was dying out, when there appeared in a sporting weekly 
a few columns of official statistics, which proved, as far as figures 
can prove, that, instead of entries having diminished, as was 
alleged, owing to the obstinacy and incapacity of the authorities, 
steeplechasing and hurdleracing in this respect at least, had never 
been in so flourishing a condition as at present. 

We may bury the hatchet now, and write R.LP. over its 
resting-place ; it will not be wanted again before December, The 
Turf silly season is over, and the heart of the racing editor is glad 
within him, 


COMING BOOK-SALES, 


Prego there is a good time coming for /es Amoureut 
du Livre. Before March goes out like a lamb more than 
one “ distinguished bibliopole”—to use the consecrated auction 
phrase—will have brought his cherished treasures under the 
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hammer, while the last days of the month and the first week of 
April will witness the dispersal of the second portion of the 
extraordinarily varied and attractive collection of the late Mr. 
Gibson Craig. But the miscellaneous sales which precede this 
major event have also considerable interest ; and the list of books 
and MSS. to be sold at Sotheby’s between the 19th and 22nd 
current is not without its notable items. For instance, there are 
the excessively rare poem by William Drummond of Hawthornden, 
Forth Feasting, Edinburgh, 1617, and the almost equally rare 
Nosce Teipsum of Sir John Davies, 1599. There are excellent 
rarities of Robert Greene, of Peele, of Nash, of Marston ; there are 
Euphues and his England and the Anatomy in black letter; 
there is even “ Rare Ben Jonson’s” particular copy of Drayton's 
Poly-Olbion, with his motto in his own “ Roman hand” on the 
frontispiece, and with the portrait of Prince Henry not absent. 
There are also Thomas Middleton's unique Honorable Entertain- 
ments, Compos'd for the Service of this Noble Cittie [i.e. London], 
a little 12mo., dated 1621, and bound by Lortic; The Charter 
and Laws of the City of New York, 1719; and two rare works 
‘by William Blake, to wit, the America, in blue ink, 1793, and 
the Poetical Sketches, by W. B., of 1783, only two or three 
copies of which are known to exist, one ot them being the pro- 
perty of Mr. F. Locker-Lampson, The copy now about to be 
sold was formerly ‘in the possession of Blake’s biographer, Mr. 
Gilchrist. But the pearl of this batch is probably the MS. 
volume of Scotch Poems, by Robt: Burness, described in vol. vi. of 
Paterson’s edition of the Works, and now, after many vicissitudes, 
again in the market. A few of the leaves—z.e, from 5 to 10 inclu- 
sive—were removed by some earlier possessor, who thus mutilated 
“Holy Fair” and “ Halloween”; but the remainder of the book, 
a folio of 80 pages, contains transcripts made circa 1785-6, by the 
poet himself, of thirteen more of his principal pieces, It includes 
anumber of variations from the existing versions, and among 
other things fixes the date of “Holy Fair.” Stothard’s Life, by 
Mrs. Bray, with additional illustrations; the Contes et Nouvelles 
de La Fontaine (“ édition dite des fermiers généraux”); a number 
of caricatures by Woodward, Rowlandson, Gillray, and Bunbury, 
and a goodly list of first editions of Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, 
and Ainsworth are also to be sold at the same time. 

As might, perhaps, be anticipated, the library of Mr. Gibson 
Craig is especially strong in books relating to Scotland, as well as 
in all the publications, regular and occasional, of the Ballantyne, 
Maitland, Roxburghe, and other literary clubs. A few samples of 
its richest treasures have been already described by Mr. Craig 
himself in his Facsimiles of Old Book-Binding, twenty-five copies 
of which he printed privately in 1882. One of these, possibly the 
most interesting of all, is a copy of Paradin’s Cronique de Savoye, 
published at I.yons by Jean de Tournes in 1552. It once belonged 
‘to Mary, Queen of Scots, and in the list of “ Jowellis,” &c., in the 

‘castle of Edinburgh in 1578 it is described as “ pertening to oure 
Soverane Lord,” James VI., and “his hienes deerest moder.” It 
is still in admirable preservation, clothed in its original calf, 
stamped in gold in the centre of each side with the arms of 
land, and having down the back “the initial M. ensigned with a 
crown.” ‘The covers yet show the remains of the old silk tapes 
which tied it. Its penultimate possessor was Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe, at whose sale Mr. Craig purchased it in 1851. Another 
book described in the Facsimiles is Camerarius De Predestinatione, 
bound in white kid, and lavishly blind-tooled with the crescents 
and cyphers of Diane de Poictiers and Henri II. A third is 
Humphrey's Life of Bishop Jewell, in ancient calf with gaufré 
edges, and bearing the crest and motto of Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, to whom it was apparently presented by the author. 
But bindings are by no means the distinctive feature of Mr. 
Craig’s library, It includes a large and very fine Kilmarnock 
Burns (1786) ; and there is also a copy of Fergusson’s Poems, which 
once belonged to Burns himself and contains an original MS, 
poem by him on Jeremiah xv. 10, in his own handwriting. A 
copy of the so-called Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer-book, John Daye, 
1578; an unique Italian Block-Book ; De Montfort, a or 
tragedy by Thomas Campbell; several privately printed family 

histories, and a number of specimens from the libraries of D’'Hoym, 
De Thou, Grolier, Soubise, and Mme. de Pompadour are also 
enumerated in Messrs. Sotheby’s bulky Catalogue, of which it is 
impossible here to give any more detailed account. 

Other sales are looming in the not distant future. April will 
break up the library of Mr. R. B. Stewart, of Glasgow, with all 
its stores of theology, antiquities, and music. Then, occupying 
probsbly thirty days, will come the scattering of the Turner col- 

lection, whereby will be offered to the discriminating amateur ar 
almost, if not wholly, unparalleled assemblage of Spanish and 

. Italian literature, romances of chivalry, Hore, and large paper 

‘ copies of all kinds, attired in the most approved costumes of 

Padeloup, Clovis and Nicolas Eve, Roger Payne, Le Gascon, 

Derome, Kalthoeber, Capé, and other luminaries of the biblio- 

pegistic art, Last, but certainly not least in this place, follows 
the library of the late Mr. Berestord-Hope, which contains, besides 
much general literature, many valuable and important volumes of 
prints, a number of architectural and theological books, a re- 
markable series of Salisbury and other Liturgies, several complete 
sets of the transactions an oe of literary Societies, and 
a few very choice illuminated manuscripts. 


_ FRENCH PLAYS. 


F the numerous plays which have been produced lately by the 
excellent French company now acting at the Royalty Theatre 
none has been more interesting or better performed than 
Beaumarchais’s Le Mariage de Figaro, The history of this bril- 
liant comedy is, perhaps, the most stirring of that of any in exist- 
ence, and is, of course, well known. Produced with prodigious 
success in 1784, it received only two P sax later the crowning 
glory of being selected by Mozart as the libretto of his famous 
opera Le Nozze di Figaro. The ae version is still so popular 
at when we say that its plot follows closely that of the comedy 
we need not mention it further, but simply recall that it consists. 
of a series of diverting complications, sustained by inimitable 
dialogue, which those who can read between the lines, and are 
intimately acquainted with the political history of the period im- 
mediately preceding the Revolution of 1789, will find pregnant 
with bitter sarcasm against the abuses of then existing insti- 
tutions, Many, however, of its biting sallies of wit have 
been blunted by time and rendered almost unintelligible. The 
fifth act, however, is so great a masterpiece of dramatic con- 
struction that the famous scene in which character after cha- 
racter is led out of concealment, only the more clearly to 
confound the guilty and justify the innocent, is productive of 
as much hearty laughter now as it was a hundred years ago. 
It is essentially a one-part comedy. Even the numerous female 
characters, admirable as they are, are subordinated to the great 
creation of Figaro, which stands out as prominently in this play 
as Falstaff does in The Merry Wives of Windsor, or Tartute in 
Moliére’s great work. M. Coquelin avails himself of the numerous 
opportunities the part affords him to display, not only his native 
talent, but the excellence of the training in his art which he 
himself is the first to acknowledge he owes to the immense ability 
asa “coach” of his master, the late M. Regnier. Very soon 
after his first entry it becomes evident that he perfectly under- 
stands that Figaro is something more than a mere lively factotum 
of the city of Seville, and barbiere di qualita. Beaumarchais. 
intended him as the incarnation of the lower class of the French 
people, illustrating all its finer qualities in one many-sided cha- 
racter—its wit and liveliness, its ready sympathy for suffering, 
and its hatred of injustice. Figaro is the advocate of the unfor- 
tunate, ever ready to place his homely philosophy and quick wit at 
the service of the down-trodden, and to speak up for their rights. 
wherever he can. Beaumarchais himself informs us that, carried 
away by the enthusiasm of his subject, he was not aware of the 
prodigious effect it would produce when acted; and possibly, had 
not the right emphasis been placed upon certain lines by M. 
Dazincourt, who first played the part of Figaro, the piece would 
have passed off as did the Barbier de Séville, without creating 
any extraordinary sensation. It is an ascertained fact, however, 
that the author instructed Dazincourt, and doubtless told him 
exactly on what lines to dwell with significant inflection, The 
Théatre Frangais fortunately preserves all its traditions. They 
are handed down from actor to actor, and in the works of Racine, 
Moliére, Corneille, Beaumarchais, and Voltaire very few changes 
are made in the manner of delivering the great speeches. M.Coquelin 
has evidently mastered all the traditions which surround the 
of Figaro, and he enters into its spirit in a manner which renders. 
this particular impersonation of exceptional interest, By the 
varied eloquence of his elocution and his avoidance of exaggera- 
tion he lifts the character, which could easily be rendered very 
vulgar were its dignity in the least degree diminished, into a 
region of fanciful comedy. Nothing could be finer than M. Coquelin’s 
delivery of the celebrated soliloquy which opens the fifth act. 
A few words of praise are due to Mile, Kerwich, who played 
Cherubin very prettily ; to Mme. Patry, a very versatile actress, 
who was sufficiently stately without being too stiff as the injured 
Countess, and to Mile, Barety, who was a delightful Suzanne. M. 
Jean Coquelin was whimsical as Bride d’Oison ; but this is precisely 
one of the characters which ceases to provoke those roars of 
laughter it did when everybody recognized, under the guise of 
the stuttering judge, one of the most notorious rascals that then 
disgraced the Parisian bar. M. Duquesne was the Comte 
Almaviva, but played it a trifle too heavily. He certainly did 
not recall Mario. 
The second novelty of the past week consisted of a very even 
rformance on Thursday evening of M. Emile Augier‘’s well- 
nown play Gabrielle, the plot of which most readers of con- 
temporary French literature will remember turns upon the subject 
of the wife of a country lawyer who deems herself neglected by 
her money-making husband, and consoles herself with the atten- 
tions of a romantic youth, who has come from Paris on a visit. 
The husband, a money-making and unsentimental man, discovers 
the intrigue in time, and saves his wife from dishonour by & 
rudent stratagem, so that as the curtain falls she throws he 
into his arms, ee “Ob! pére de famille! poéte, que 
je t'aime”—a line which, by the way, brought more ridicule on 
the head of M. Augier than anything that he has ever written, 
since Julien can scarcely be called a poet; for it is precisely 
lack of poetical sentiment which is the cause of the diminished 
affection of his wife. In many scenes, however, this play 
which is otherwise rather tedious, is surprisingly fine,- and 
the character of Julien, which was a great favourite with’ 
Regnier, suits M. Coquelin perfectly. As usual with Augier; the 
scene is laid in middle-class society, and M. Coquelin is inimitable 


as a bourgeois. There is a soliloquy in the third act in whiclf the 
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heart-broken husband takes a long farewell of all the occupations 
which have hitherto been so 4 ere to him, which forcibly sug- 
gests the idea that perhaps M. Augier in his hours of leisure has 
studied Othello with advantage to himself. The resemblance be- 
tween this speech and the one in Shakspeare’s tragedy in which 
the Moor bids farewell to all the previous — of his life 
is, to say the least, surprising. the part of Gabrielle was played 
by Mile. Barety, who is a great acquisition to the company, and 
makes the best of one of the least interesting of stage heroines. 
Mme. Patry, a versatile actress, ee Adrienne with dignity. 
M. Duquesne did the best he could for the unsympathetic lover 
Stéphane, and M. Jean Coquelin acted the only amusing part in 
the piece, Tamponet, with a great deal of vivacity, although, to 
be sure, his voice at times sounded very fresh and juvenile tor an 
old man of seventy. 

During the week M. Coquelin has rea: as Tartufe—a 
performance which was noticed at considerable length when it was 
produced last December during M. Coquelin’s first engagement. 


INDIAN FRONTIER POLICY AND EXCISE. 


HE darkeners of counsel who achieve notoriety by senseless 
interpellations on Indian topics are this week to be congratu- 
lated on a new extravagance. ey have tried the effect of com- 
bination. Two motions, each too absurd and indefensible to bear 
serious discussion, were rendered still more palpably foolish by the 
suggestion that the topics to which they referred are connected by 
a chain of causation. One honourable member wishes to impugn 
the entire frontier policy of the Government ; another wishes to 
depict the Indian Excise Department as a huge machine of immo- 
rality. The brilliant idea occurred to the authors of these motions 
that each would gain from being united to the other, that the un- 
wisdom of the Indian frontier policy would be more conspicuous 
when it was shown to have necessitated recourse to immoral 
sources of revenue, and the hateful policy of stimulating intoxica- 
tion, in order to increase the Excise, be shown in an especially 
odious light when traced to the unholy requirements of a Jingo 
policy. Mr. Slagg and Mr. Oaine, accordingly, joined forces, and 
with the natural courage which combination inspires, led a 
gallant assault on the policy of the Government of India with 
regard to its military expenditure on the frontier, and on the 
Provincial Governments as regards the management of their 
Excise. Such a charge is, on the face of it, inadmissible for 
the purposes of serious discussion. In a court of law it would 
be dismissed for “ multifariousness.” Legal tribunals wisely insist 
that a suitor shall deal with certain clearly defined topics, and 
with one of them atatime. To make two perfectly unfounded 
accusations, and heighten the effect of each by asserting their 
interde nce, is a proceeding which, however gratifying to 
an excited controversialist, does not favour the chances of 
reasonable inquiry or satisfactory result. A more indulgent rule 
necessarily prevails inan Assembly such as the House of Commons, 
None the less does it add to the futility of ignorant criticism that 
it should be permitted to embrace in a single discussion topics 
which are essentially unconnected, and each of which is only 
liable to be obscured by attempts to consider it in mene 
with the other. Lord Randolph Churchill justly observed that 
+ it shows the laxity of the rules of this Assembly that a discussion 
of Indian affairs should be.allowed to take such a course as this 
discussion has taken to-night.” Such a procedure, however, bei 
permitted, it is matter for congratulation that an ill-construc 
and unsustainable motion had the result of eliciting from several 
competent authorities statements of a high degree of interest and 
importance. The charges were, first, that the policy of military 
expenditure on the frontier was unwise; secondly, that this 
expenditure was giving rise to grave financial difficulties ; and, 
thirdly, that, in order to meet those difficulties, the Government 
of India was, besides imposing additional taxation, stimulating 
“the sale of intoxicating liquors, for revenue purposes, with 
serious results to the moral and material welfare of the people.” 
We shall see what those who know the duatn of tha enns kane to 
‘ay on each. 


rupted on unds in 1880, and down to 1883 there was 
& complete on of the works. There was no doubt that 
the suspension had added greatly to the cost; and, when the. 


Works were renewed in 1883 by the very same Government 


which had originally s , ral Sir Samuel 
Browne and his officers, civil and military, were instructed to 
carry them on with the greatest ible expedition.” The neces- 
sity of the precautions, to which Ripon became an unwilling 


convert in 1883, was demonstrated with alarming emphasis in 
1885, when Lord Dufferin found himself, to use Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s expression, “as near to war with Russia as we could 
be without being actually at war.” Enormous expenditure was 
then incurred, and frightful risks were run in consequence of our 
unpre ess for any action of defence or attack. “The 
frontier,” says Lord Randolph Churchill, “ was defenceless. There 
were no railways and hardly any roads and bridges to enable our 
troops to move about with ease, and without very heavy loss and 
expense.” After months of desperate endeavour to make up for 
lost time, of the profuse outlay which emergency always entails, 
and of intense anxiety arising from the conviction that, should 
Russia choose to come to blows on the Candahar plateau, we were 
without the necessary machinery for obstructing her, the Govern- 
ment of India found itself again with breathing space ; and re- 
solved, with the warm approval of every wilitary adviser, that no 
such panic could be allowed to recur, that the condition of the 
frontier was incompatible with the safety of the great Empire, 
which, as its rulers, we were bound to protect from inva- 
sion, and that Russia, being now within a pistol-shot of Herat 
and conterminous for hundreds of miles with Afghanistan, the 
necessary provision must be made for events which every year 
was bringing more and more within the range of immediate 
probability. The strategical position was explained with ad- 
mirable lucidity by Sir E. Hamley, whose authoritative explanation 
of the grounds of alarm will, it may be hoped, put an end for ever 
to the fatuous indifference with which certain classes of English 
politicians have hitherto regarded the approach of an enormous 
danger. Russia, he said, is now prepared to put pressure upon 
England, whenever her policy needed it, through our Indian fron- 
tier. A railway traverses the Caucasus, and the garrison of the 
Caucasus could easily put down an advance force of fifty thousand 
men, which, of course, could be supplemented from Southern 
Russia. Northern Russia is traversed by railways and canals, and 
“‘ when Russia pleases, all her immense force in men and material 
can be concentrated on the Caspian.” The Caspian is a Russian 
lake, covered by Russian transports, ready to convey the com- 
batants to its eastern shores. From its eastern shores a railway 
has been constructed to within a few marches of Herat. The 
hostile populations, through which it was pushed, have been exter- 
minated or subdued. Persia looks on in trembling helplessness at 
the approach of a Power whose progress she could not delay for 
an hour. The Aral Sea is on the north what the Caspian is to the 
west, an effectual basis for the collection of Kussian supplies and 
the despatch of Russian armaments. ° A line of strong garrisons 
carries the forces of the advancing Power along the Oxus to a point 
at which they could easily co-operate with the army of the Caspian. 
The favourite dream of Russian strategists, formulated by Scobeleff 
with brutal outspokenness, has ever been to organize burdes of 
Asiatic horsemen, and to hurl them on the Indian frontier and re- 
enact the days of Tamerlane. The scheme is, as Sir E. Hamley 
said, “‘ stupendous”; but it has been deliberately conceived and 
persistently followed out. “ Russia knows her own mind,” and 
the dream has never been brought so far within the limits of pos- 
sibility as it is to-day. She would begin with the invasion of 
Afghanistan, and, having Pt more herself of the three corner 
cities of Herat, Cabul, Candahar, she would in the space 
between them proceed to erect an advance base of operations by 
filling it with immense supplies of men and material for a cam- 
paign against India.” Such being the programme, is the Indian 
Government to look on in ive acquiescence? If we await 
attack in the plain of the Indus, we shall do so, the soldiers tell 
us, at immense strategical disadvantage, and, according to the 
views of every Indian authority, run formidable political risk. 
The Government have determined to be ready to strike an effectual 
blow, at any rate, for the defence of Candahar, We shall have, 
when the military works are complete, a good military high-road 
parallel to the Indus, a couple of railways converging on Quetta, 
several important lines which will enable us to bring the whole 
military resources of India, and, vii Kurrachee, of England, at 
the shortest possible notice to bear upon any spot on our frontier 
which the movements of Russia show to be endangered. We 
have an entrenched camp within British territory, but near 
enough to Candahar to allow of our anticipating Russian attack; 
we have fortified the mountain barriers which a Russian agers | 
force would have to surmount, and are tunnelling a range whi 
might otherwise delay our advance. We may thus hope, says 
General Hamley, “ to give tranquillity to India for generations.” 
Can any one—can even Mr. Slagg?— seriously believe that the 
policy, thus carefully and calmly elaborated, deserves condemna- 
tion as “ unwise” ? 

As regards the financial difficulties of the Government of 
India, no difference of opinion among competent authorities can 
be said to exist. We have so recently considered them that 
there is no need to say more than that the views which we ven- 
tured to express are completely borne out by the statements of 
the Under-Secretary of State and Lord Randolph Churebill in 
the recent discussion. Lord Randolph's contention, however, that 
the growth of the Indian expenditure during the last decade 
is a proof of extravagance, bas 
by the explanation recently given by the Indian Finance Minister. 

he largest portion of the growth arises from the development of 
departments, such as Railways, Irrigation, Post Office or Forests, 
the net result of which is to enrich the Exchequer. There is a 
certain automatic increase in expenditure arising from the growth 
of population and the general demands of an improving admin- 
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istration. But it is moderate, and has certainly not, as the 
Finance Minister showed, exceeded the barest demands of a 
civilized Government. 

The last head of the accusation—namely, that the Government 
had stimulated the consumption of alcoholic drinks in order to 
increase the Excise—hardly deserves anything but the comic 
treatment to which Sir Richard Temple exposed it. Sir Jobn 
Gorst met it point blank by the statement that the invariably re- 
cognized policy of the Government is to place as high a tax 
on spirits as could be imposed without giving rise to smuggling 
and illicit distillation, Lvery one who knows the Indian ad- 
ministration, is aware of this policy and of the sedulous care with 
which the Government enforces it. Of late years the Provincial 
Governments, in the course of that development of their local re- 
sources to which the decentralization of finance has given rise, have 
watched the operation of the Excise with care, and have taken 
measures to stop illicit manufacture, and to secure the legal 
amount of tax for their Exchequers. In Bengal an experiment 
was tried which, after prolonged inquiry, was not approved, but 
which certainly was not devised by Sir Ashley Eden—a_ perfect 
type of the best order of administrator—in the interests of intoxi- 
cation, There has been an increase of recent years in the amount 
realized by the tax, which is fully accounted for by increased 
efliciency in the machinery of collection, and the prosperous 
seasuns which the Indian peasantry have enjoyed. The charge, 
asserted or implied in Mr. Slagg’s resolution, that the Government 
or its officials have deliberately stimulated the consumption of 
spirits, from a financial motive, is in direct contradiction of known 
facts, and does little credit to the knowledge or intelligence of those 
by whom it was advanced. 


NOVELLO'S ORATORIO CONCERTS. 


_ its production at Norwich Dr. Mackenzie’s oratorio, 
The Rose of Sharon, has been given more than once in 
London under the conduct of the composer, with the advantages 
of a chorus of exceptional competency and training, an excellent 
orchestra, and the original executants of the solo parts. On 
‘Tuesday, at the St. James’s Hall, Mme. Nordica and Miss Ho 
Glenn replaced Mme, Albani and Mme. Trebelli, while Mr. 
Edward Lloyd and Mr. Santley once again interpreted the music 
assigned to the Beloved and King Solomon, with the technical 
perfection and artistic feeling that makes all comment super- 
tluous. Mme. Nordica’s method is not altogether such as is 
traditionally associated with oratorio singing ; but her rendering 
of the Sulamite’s part showed some dramatic apprehension, 
though differing considerably from that of Mme. Albani. There 
was less light and shade in her rendering of the music, and 
decidedly less emotional power. We missed, for instance, the 
thrilling rapture with which Mme, Albani gave the exquisite, 
though rather exacting, melodic theme, “ My Beloved is mine, 
and [| am his,” where it recurs after the fine sequence of choruses 
in the second part. In numbers of a graver character, such 
as “The Lord is my Shepherd,” Mme. Nordica was com- 
pletely successful. The contralto solos were sung in excellent 
style by Miss Hope Glenn. Always an important function 
in oratorios, the chorus is remarkably prominent in The 
Rose of Sharon, owing to the dramatic significance of the 
music. This is especially notable of the villagers’ chorus and 
the choruses of women interjected in the lyrics of the Sulamite in 
the second part, where the relation of chorus to the dramatic 
action is analogous with its ancient employment in classic drama. 
Indeed, the term “ dramatic oratorio ” applied by the composer to 
The Rose of Sharon is completely justified by the character of the 
choral numbers, and suffices to distinguish this original and 
beautiful work from the Mendelssohnian type of oratorio. On 
Tuesday the choruses were admirably sung, all sections of the 
choir showing, by their execution of music that is at times ex- 
tremely difficult, the efficiency that comes of devoted study and 
perfect contidence in the conductor. There is little need to speak 
of the delicacy and beauty of tone with which the rich and elabo- 
rate accompaniments, the various instrumental episodes—such as 
the delightful “Sleep” music—were rendered by the orchestra 
under the leadership of Mr. Carrodus. 


LONDON BIRDS—THE SEA-GULL. 


JHE sea-gull—we speak generically—is entitled to a place in 
the list of London birds. In the London below-bridge, the 
busy, mercantile, riparian London, among the docks and shipping, 
this bird can hardly be said to be uncommon, being at all events 
» frequent visitor. It does not, however, contine itself entirely to 
the Kast-end, as specimens may from time to time be seen, 
especially in the spring, about the waters in the parks of the West 
End, the Serpentine in Hyde Park being a specially favourite 
resort. 
During the severe weather we have lately experienced, accom- 
nied as it has been by hard north-easterly winds and snow, 
ndoners have had an unusual opportunity of observing the 
habits of sea-gulls, as they have frequented the river above bridge, 
literally in hundreds, their range extending at least to Putney—in 
other words, from one end of London to the other. It is seldom, 
indeed, that these birds appear in such numbers on the Thames 


above London Bridge as they have done lately, and their appear- 
ance has, from its rarity, caused a corresponding excitement 
among Londoners, as is proved by the numbers of people that 
have crowded the bridges and embankments to watch their move- 
ments. To a considerable proportion of them, no doubt, the 
marvellous flight and power of wing of the gull came as an 
absolute revelation. To those intimately acquainted with the 
bird and its ways, the advent of so many on the higher reaches 
of the river was not only a surprise, but a source of enjoyment, 
which no doubt induced them to form part of the crowds engaged 
in watching the birds. There is, perhaps, some slight cause for 
wonder, when we consider the habit so common to gulls of 
following the tide in rivers, that these birds are not more oftem 
seen in London between bridges, as food in the tideway cannot 
be lacking to them. The reasons of their scarceness, however, 
are no doubt, firstly, the crowded state of the river itself, to say 
nothing of the densely populated condition of its banks, and, 
secondly, the great distance from the sands and saltings of the 
estuary to which the birds — retire for the night. In 
addition, food is plentiful in the lower reaches; and therefore, 
except in the case of such exceptional weather as we have lately 
experienced, the gulls find no occasion to venture into the narrow 
and crowded waterway of the river as it flows through London. 

When we say that food is plentiful in the lower reaches of tha 
river, we must not be understood to speak of food to be found in 
the river itself, or even on its banks; as the sea-gull in autumn, 
winter, and early spring, before it leaves for its breeding-places, is 
as fond of foraging in the fields and following the plough as is the 
rook—with which, indeed, it may often be seen feeding in the 
a amity. No doubt the late immigration of this bird into 

ndon was to a very considerable extent caused by the fact that 
its feeding-grounds on land were closed to it by the snow and 
frost, and that it was therefore forced to depend entirely on the 
water for its supplies. 

The gull may be said to be omnivorous; nothing, indeed, appa- 
rently comes amiss, It will devour small tish, and for this reason 
is very fond of following shrimpers and other small trawling 
vessels for the feast to be obtained when the fishermen are shaking 
out their nets—mollusks and crustaceans which it finds left by the 
tide, and, one of its greatest feasts perhaps, the scraps and offal 
thrown overboard from the cook's galley of a passing ship. So 
fond, indeed, are the gulls of the meal provided them by the refuse 
thrown overboard from ships, that they will in a harbour where 
a guardship is moored, apparently observing times and seasons, 
attend daily with the greatest regularity for the food they know 
will be supplied to them. In addition they will, as we have said, 
wander far inland in search of worms and grubs, and when so 
engaged will not even disdain on occasion to help themselves 
to the farmer’s grain, though this cannot be said in any way to be 
their natural food. That a gull, however, can live entirely on 
corn is proved by the fact that the stomach of one so kept by 
John Hunter is now preserved in the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons. 

Gulls make excellent pets, and are most useful in gardens, 
having an illimitable appetite for slugs and a general aptitude for 
devouring obnoxious insects. And, strange though it may appear, 
considering their natural wariness and wildness, it is not neces- 
sary to obtain them young, as an adult bird, pinioned by a 
good or lucky shot as the case may be, will, olten before its 
wound has thoroughly healed, have become so tame that it will 
come with great regularity to be fed, if it does not, as certainly 
will eventually be the case, know and follow the person who 
is in the habit of feeding it. Gulls in captivity, or rather 
wandering at large in a garden, though deprived of their power 
of flight, are by no means the miserable birds that many would 
imagine, On the contrary, they are most masterful, and evidently 
consider themselves of very great importance. They will gene- 
rally condescend to notice all the members of the household to 
which they belong, though naturally they have their favourites, 
giving their preference as a rule to those who feed them, and will 
reed admit certain well-known visitors to a limited intimacy ; 

ut they usually resent the intrusion of strangers, even to t 
extent of pecking their heels—a far from pleasant operation for 
the victim, especially if performed by a specimen of one of the 
larger gulls. ‘They are, in fact, birds of great character, each 
individual having ways of its own, 

Their noisiness—they cannot be said by their best friends to 
sess musical voices—is to some few people an absolute bar to their 
being kept as pets. We, however, can only pity those whose 
nerves are 80 highly strung, as they thereby lose, at all events, the 
chance of the friendship of one of these delightfully intelligent birds. 

Some knowledge of these birds and their habits may be obtained 
by watching those in the Zoological Gardens, where a considerable 
number are kept, pinioned and in a semi-domesticated condition, 
yet living so happily, that many of them nest in the spring, though 
we fear with, as a rule, little satisfaction either to themselves or 
their keapers. Here the birds may be seen in all states of plumage, 
from the mottled brown of the first year to the pure white and 
grey and black of the adult. Since the large aviary was built last 
year, matters have been so ordered that some of the smaller gulls 
— be seen unpinioned, and, therefore, able to use their wings. 

n London, as we have said, gulls are only occasional visitors, 
and the Londoner must go far from town to make certain of seeing 
them in all their beauty. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 


HE main feature of the concert at the Crystal Palace last 
Saturday was Mendelssohn's music to Gdipus at Colonos. Even 
the interest which attaches to any unfrequently performed work 
by a great composer failed to make the afternoon a lively one. 
The rest of a by no means remarkable p me was mis- 
cellaneous and chiefly vocal, while the Cdipus itself could not 
compensate for the lack of any important instrumental number. 
If only in deference to the fame of its composer, and to satisfy the 
curiosity of the public, it is right that this work should be some- 
times heard. These occasions, however, will always be rare, as it 
is easy to see why such a work is not more popular. We are as 
much accustomed to look at the Greeks in a heroic light as to 
approach religious mysteries with awe ; to read their poets with a 
ee as to treat the Bible with a spirit of reverence. If we 
can complain that church music is not religious, we can as justly 
complain that the setting of a Greek play is not heroical, or, at 
any rate, not conceived in the classical spirit. And we are surely 
justified in this; for, if the separate utterances of any piece of 
music mean nothing precise, its ensemble has an unmistakable 
character. When looked at as a language, music read by the 
letter makes most indefinite, by the spirit most definite, state- 
ments. Now if the “Dead March in Sau)” be considered a good 
example of the simplicity, majesty, and severity of a classic style, 
Mendelssohn's Gdipus is unquestionably wanting in these qualities. 
It is not altogether simple, stern, and grand; not altogether free 
from gush, from a whining spirit, and the modern diffuseness, 
You do not find pretty sentimental word-spinning in Sophocles's 
lay, but you meet with loose phrases, rambling picturesquely 
ere and there, in Mendelssohn’s music. Perhaps the best work, 
as far as setting goes, has not been done in the most impor- 
tant places. The short dialogue choruses near the beginning are 
finely and appropriately effective. Nor were these speeches loud 
or noisily accompanied ; they were restrained and sad, and seemed 
superstitious in their simplicity. As music, of course the well- 
known chorus describing Colonos is much more important. It is 
a smooth, beautiful, and tuneful chorus, quite modern in feeling. 
Some stirring and martial passages occur in the choruses con- 
nected with the battle, and the choir sang them with great spirit. 
Indeed, in spite of a few hesitations, the performance, as a whole, 
did fair justice to the work. The mixture of recitation with 
choruses in a case of this sort, where the reciter sometimes takes 
both parts of a dialogue and sometimes bandies answers with the 
choir, is, if inevitable, very often unpleasant, and at times destruc- 
tive to art. Mr. Charles Fry, the reader, was not to blame for 
that. He carried out his long and difficult task with constantly 
sustained energy and an unflagging attention to details. His 
enunciation was clear and distinct throughout; and, if he ap- 
peared rather to exaggerate the part of C&dipus in the direction 
of plaintive pathos, it was probably in some measure owing 
to the contrast of the bare voice of speech with the full power 
and varied tone of the orchestra. This may have robbed the 
character of some elements of tragic and heroic power. The 
(Edipus of Sophocles strikes one in no way as a whining, beaten- 
down beggar or jottering sentimentalist, but as a terrible old man, 
linked with the Gods and the destinies of nations, and perhaps all 
the more awlul from being masked in rags. Mr. Fry also de- 
claimed “The Minstrel’s Curse,” a ballad translated from the 
German of Uhland. An orchestral accompaniment has been 
— by Mr. F. Corder, consisting chiefly of short phrases 
escriptively instrumented, which occur for the most part between 
the stanzas. From the nature of the problem one could not 
expect the effect to be other than disconnected; but Mr. Corder 
has nevertheless contrived to introduce some very significant 
orchestration. “Miss Louise Dotti sang two airs, which showed 
her voice to be of sympathetic and tender quality, especially in 
the lower notes. She gave Mozart's “ Dove sono” (Le Nozze di 
Figaro) with expression and suitable style, too; but in “ Angels 
ever bright and fair” she thought it to conform to the 
stupidest Handel traditions. Simple as they are in modulation, 
&c., Handel’s airs must either be sung as marked tunes, or else 
mean nothing. Surely very few hold the old Puritan view that 
religious feeling demands an intolerably — pointless perform- 
ance, fit to make a burlesque of any air, whether dramatic or 
purely melodious. Great singers—we will not say artists—in 
order to show off their voices, have set a p nt for the 
ridiculously slow time in which this air was taken on Saturday. 


Hitherto we have spoken of nothing but vocal music, and, 
indeed, if we except Weber's Overture to Euryanthe, there was 
no purely instrumental number on the programme. We can onl 
say that we have heard the Overture done at these concerts wi 
more fire and expression than on Saturday, when the performance 
was somewhat wooden. In place of instrumental solos, the 
London Vocal Union, who assisted the Crystal Palace Choir in 
Cdipus, sang T. Cooke’s charming Glee, “ Strike the Lyre,” and 
Hatton’s somewhat commonplace Part-Song, “ When Evening's 
Twilight.” They sang with smoothness and clear, steady vocaliza- 
tion in both numbers, as well as in “ Ladies, sigh no more” 
gave answer to a recall. of 
@ Silver ing verture was prefaced Brinley 
Richards’ “ God Bless the Prince of Wales.” ; 


DRAMATIC RECORD. 


ESSRS. LYNWOOD and Mark Ambient’s drama Christina, 

which was originally produced at the Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre at a matinée some months since, was lately revived 
at the Olympic. We remarked on the occasion of its original 
performance that “ when certain modifications have been intro- 
duced it may prove a taking piece.” Unfortunately, we fear, this 
advice has been discarded, for the piece still requires a great deal 
of modifying if it is to prove as successful as in many ways it 
deserves to be. The plot deals, as we related in a former review, 
with a subject which has lately done duty only too often 
on our stage—Nihilism—and which is becoming tedious from. 
repetition. The authors have, however, treated it with. 
some degree of novelty, and made the revolutionary episodes 
subservient to the love interest, which is sufficiently sympathetic 
to command attention. The characterization is well managed, 
and the dialogue, even if it is rather old-fashioned, is terse and 
dramatic. The piece is now extremely well put upon the stage, 
some of the scenery being particularly effective; notably so the 
first, which gives a very pretty view of Lake Geneva from Chillon. 
The acting is excellent. Mr. E, S. Willard takes the part created 
by Mr. Hermann Vezin; and, since it is that of a villain of the 
deepest dye, he is quite in his element, and consequently emi- 
nently successful, It is impossible to be more villanous, Mr. 
Yorke Stevens plays the hero; and, as he is always a pleasant 
actor, he contrives to invest the part with a good deal of interest 
which it previously lacked. Miss Alma Murray is allorded in the 
play, as Christina, the best opportunity for the display of her 
varied talents she has had since she performed Beatrice Cenci ; 
and she avails herself of it, acting throughout with much charm 
in the lighter scenes, and with genuine intensity in the tragic 
episodes of the last two acts. 

The Don is urging on his wild career at Toole’s Theatre in g 
earnest, and seems likely to be encouraged to continue it for a 
long time to come. As it has been remarked before, it is unfair 
to judge a play from a first night's performance ; and an audience 
consisting of personal friends of the performers or critics or—the 
most difficult of relationships—both in one is not the most satis- 
factory one. Mr. Toole has certainly found in the Don a 
that suits him in every way, and the newness of such a character 
for him gives him ample scope for his humour and pathos; for, 
though the audience see through the absurdity of the situa- 
tion, still they cannot help sympathizing with the poor 
Dean in his distress and perplexity when he is so constantly 
and consistently being misunderstood, and finally on the point of 
being taken off to prison. Good support in a play like Zhe 
where each character is telling, is a necessity for its success, an 
in The Don all the parts are well sustained. Miss Linden renders 
that of Dora particularly pretty and attractive by her graceful 
and naive way of acting it. Miss Violet Vanbrugh’s Kitty 
Maitland, charming as it is, is not quite one’s idea of a high- 
spirited girl, not above flirtation with undergraduates. She 
might, for instance, be got up less wsthetically, and be, in fact, 
altogether more commonplace. Miss Kate Phillips is, as usual— 
though not in the usual lire for her—really excellent as the smart 
and lively little widow. Mr. Shelton is gyp-and-scoutlike (he is 
called a gyp) as Harris. Of the merits of Miss Thorne’s and Mr. 
Billington’s performances we have spoken before, 


REVIEWS. 


THE BALANCE OF MILITARY POWER IN EUROPE." 


JUDGMENT on the “ balance of military power in Europe,” 

when made by an authority with any pretensions to com- 
petence, would be sure of a hearing at present. Colonel Maurice’s 
right to be listened to at any time will not be disputed, and his 
book comes out under ig ages / favourable circumstances, As 
he explains in his preface he was stung, if not into writing, at 
least into writing in the way he chose, by the attack of a contro- 
versialist on a friend, and his not very courteous treatment of him- 
self. Instead of the treatise which was to have been written, 
Colonel Maurice published a series of articles in answer to Sir 
Charles Dilke in Blackwood's Magazine. In this way he was able 
to explain his ideas and state his views with all the advantages of 
the advertisement (the word is used without malice) given 
the rattling of replies and rejoinders, So the way was nova | 
for his book. hether this was to Colonel Maurice’s advan 
except as a matter of immediate business convenience, we do, 
however, vehemently doubt. One has to keep referring almost at 
every other to “The Position of European Politics”— 
and that, to put it frankly, is a bore. If Sir Charles’s name 
were deleted every time it occurs in Colonel Maurice's 
there would be a distinct shrin in their bulk. tn all 
that is mere answer by Black s to the Fortnightly were 
taken out, these two hundred and forty would be re- 
duced to about a half of their number. That half would be 
much the more valuable of the two, but it runs at present 
a considerable risk of being buried in a controversy. The 


* The Balance of Mili Power in Europe. By Colonel Maurice, 
Royal Artillery. Blackwood & 1888. 
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public does not mind a straw about these newspaper rows, and 
wishes “our governor” would tell the Colonel or the Baronet 
to stop answering. “The taste for eloquence is going out, Mick,” 
as the gentlemen who was Morgan, but had been either Hoolan 
or Booka, observed with regret. Who will be bothered with 
wrangling literary Siamese twins? On the merits of the con- 
troversy, either personal or general, we shall say as little as may be. 
Colonel Maurice is of course to be believed on his word when he 
denies that he wrote as the mouthpiece of the Adjutant-General, 
but the case invites the use of the distinguo. No doubt he was 
not directly prompted, but Lord Wolseley is, as we all know, 
capo di scuola, and of that school Colonel Maurice is a distinguished 

upil. Much is produced in art which the master never sees, but 
ae none the less inspire. Colonel Maurice will probably not 
deny that his work shows the influence of his studio. We do not 
think it the less deserving of attention on that account, for his 
studio happens to be the place in which the government of the 
British army is at present being carried on, and it is important to 
know what the views of the chiefs are. Our complaint is not that 
we get them, but that we are compelled to take so much super- 
flaous and purely temporary matter with them. 

Colonel Maurice when he does come to his subject deals with it 
as a soldier and a man of sense. He declines to look at it merely 
as a matter of returns and paper lists, Considerations of national 
character and of the form of country are always present with 
him. At times he seems to omit elements in the effective fighting 
strength of foreign Powers which could not be neglected in actual 
war. He has not a word to say about the Austrian navy when 
discussing the probabilities of a war in which France should be 
opposed to Italy. And yet Italy could hardly be attacked by her 
neighbour except as a party to a coalition; and Lissa shows that 
the Austrian navy, though a small force, no doubt, cannot be 
ruled out of the game. Again, he takes no account of the 
German navy as an adversary to the Russian, and yet it has been 
on the growing hand this many a day. Over and above these 
omissions there is a sin of commission in Colonel Maurice’s book 
which is a more serious error. It is his treatment of the 
question of the reduction in the Artillery. He requests his 
critics to believe that he has no unworthy interest in arguing, 
though under certain reserves, in favour of the measure, e 
take that for granted, and are quite prepared to believe that an. 
officer who is himself a gunner, and has worn “ the Jacket,” 
would not support a reduction of the force unless he had what 
he thought sufficient reasons for doing so. No doubt he is 
absolutely right in saying that an increase in the Artillery would 
bring him promotion and the continuance of old associations more 
valuable than promotion to a cavalier of honour, All that may 
be granted; but the personal disinterestedness of the disputant 
does not make his argument logically good. We still think 
Colonel Maurice's argument bad. Substantially it is this:—We 
cannot put two army corps into the field without transport 
and commissariat machinery, hitherto wanting; this can only 
be got by increased expenditure or by sacrificing something ; 
but we must not look for increased expenditure. Therefore there 
only remains the resource of sacrifice, and the Horse Artillery 
having been that part of the army which was cut down the 
least closely to the quick, it had to suffer. Now allowing eve 
link in this chain of reasoning its full force, what does it 
amount to? It is a confession that we must limit our available 
movable fighting army to two corps, which again mears that 
we must renounce all hope of undertaking offensive operations. 
Colonel Maurice may believe that this country would allow its 
only practical army to go abroad while a counter invasion was 
posible but we have not the strength to share his faith. There- 
‘ore we still think the reduction a most unwise measure; and 
when we are told of the effect England could produce by 
threatening an enemy's coast here and there, we remain utterl 
sceptical as to the possibility of any such aggressive tactics while 
the country had to remain under the protection of a mob of men 
with rifles, utterly destitute of transport, commissariat, or field 
artillery, and very badly supplied with cavalry. Colonel Maurice 

ises Mr. Smith for honesty and good sense at the War Office, 

ut we wish he could have praised him for courage shown in 

coming forward to tell the country how it stood and ask for the 
means to remedy defects, 

When the Colonel is not bound to apologize, and has to deal 
with the armies of the Continent, he takes a much stronger 

ition. His sketch of the Eastern and Western frontiers of 

ermany, his estimates of the Austrian and, in an even greater 
degree, of the Russian armies, will be generally recognized as 
excellent. It is doubtful whether modern long-range weapons, 
or any other mechanical change, will in the long run diminish 
the value of solid courage and mili devotion—the great 
merits of the Russian—in warfare, which, if we understand 
Colonel Maurice aright, he is inclined to believe, but he is on 
very safe ground when he argues from the difficulty Russia 
has always found in making any considerable part of her vast 
army really available for offensive pu It was seen in the 
great Napoleonic wars, in 1828, in the Crimea, and as conspicuously 
as ever in 1878. There is no reason to believe that the stupidity 
and corruption which have always counterbalanced the courage 
and devotion of the Russian soldier will be less helpful to civilized 
Europe in the future than they have been in the past. In speaking 
of the Austrian army, that strange force which has been so 
uniformly good and so constantly beaten, Colonel Maurice forgets 
neither its excellence nor its weakness, We hope much, and do 


partly believe that he is right in his opinion that the strength is 
even greater, and the weakness less than it was of old. The world 
has every reason to trust it may be so, but as in the case of Russia 
there is a long experience to inspire doubt. With all its honesty, 
goodness of intention, and many other merits, the Austrian army 
has suffered terribly from stupidity. It may be wiser, and yet not 
wise enough. The most striking part of Colonel Maurice’s 
volume is his estimate of the military position of Germany, and 
rticularly its chances in the event of a war with France and 
ussia combined. We commend his remarks on the military con- 
siderations which make it impossible for Germany to allow the 
ruin of Austria to those who are inclined to doubt whether the 
Empire could afford to stand neutral during a series of Russian 
successes in Galicia. But he has also a good deal to say about 
the chances of a war between Germany and a Russo-French 
alliance, which our lively neighbour may profitably reflect on. 
Colonel Maurice looks more exclusively to the military consi- 
derations, but he agrees in the main with an anonymous writer 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes who lately caused some search- 
ing of heart in Paris. This writer reminded his countrymen 
that alliance with Russia would not necessarily mean that the 
allies could be on the field at the same time. Colonel Maurice 
gives good reason for believing that Germany might repeat on a 
far greater scale the famous campaign of the Consul Nero. 
With her admirable system of military railways, she might 
well move a great army from one frontier to another in 
than a week. In comparing Germany and France Colonel Maurice 
comments forcibly on the very diflerent ratios of talk to work 
in the two countries, and expresses an opinion, pretty widely 
shared by competent judges, we should imagine, that the late 
experiment in mobilization was much more showy than instructive. 
This, unfortunately the smaller, half of his book is so good that 
we can only heartily regret that Colonel Maurice did not continue 
in the path of virtue, and write that book on National Defence 
for which his poor editor has wailed so long, and has now lost 
by the combined temptations of Sir Charles Dilke’s herring, the 
attractive position of Blackwood, the wrongs of Lord Wolseley, 


.and the merits of Mr. Smith. 


IT IS THE LAW.* 


« M* darling, I love you; passionately, devotedly, &c. &c. &c.” 
These expressions form the first sentence ot Mr. Willson’s 
idyl. They were addressed by a gentleman named Dick to a 
lady called Mabelle. It is unnecessary, and, for reasons which 
will presently appear, might be inconvenient, to mention the 
surnames of any of the people in this story. Mabelle’s re- 
joinder was, “ You haven't tempted me in the least to be 
wicked, Dick, when I really want to be tempted.” She said 
this in an elaborate, but not really material, context. Dick there- 
upon, presumably by way of tempting her, kissed her ear, but 
there was no satisfying the unreasonable creature. She said, 
“ Do not spoil my happiness, dear, by improprieties. If you do, 
I will have to go home immediately. And I want to stay here 
with you.” He then asked her to elope with him, but she pointed 
out financial difficulties. Her husband (whose name was Billy) 
was not only her uncle, but also her guardian. “ For nearly three 
years, until I am twenty-one, I will not be able to get a cent 
from him. You have very litwe more than your salary.” They 
then discoursed of love, and she propounded a theory that it never 
lasts more than a month or so; that it may precede, but should 
not accompany, and, ex hypothesi, cannot long survive, the marriage 
of its victims, which should be founded on affection and com- 
patibility of temperament. Dick listened somewhat impatiently, 
and enunciated in his turn another theory, metaphysical in tone, 
with musical analogies about harmony and discord. She then 
ov a fresh turn to the conversation by asking him to marry her. 
e objected that she was already married to her uncle Billy.. 
She admitted that this was so, but explained that, “as a matter 
of precaution, and thinking it might some day be useful, when I 
was in Chicago two years ago [it may be mentioned here that her 
age at the time of the story is eighteen] I obtained a divorce 
from William, which is perfectly valid in the State of Illinois, but 
not valid in this State. I am legally and morally free to marry in 
the State of Illinois, and such a marriage would be both legally 
and morally binding in every State of the Union.” She elucidated 
her view of morality by ingenuously confessing that this divoree— 
which eventually turned out to be bad, but that is neither here nor 
there—was obtained ex parte, and that Billy knew nothing about 
it, though there had been some danger of his finding it out “ last 
spring, when we visited his aunt’s in Chicago. Of course, I would 
not let him kiss me while in the State of Illinois, and I had to 
manceuvre to keep from being left aione with him during our 
stay.” This rather puzzled Dick, who somewhat weakly asked 
whether she “ did not dissemble at all.” She replied with dignity, 
if somewhat evasively, that she was “ an honest, proper, onl wr. 
abiding woman.” By way of proving her possession of these 
noble attributes, she offered to go to Dlinois, marry Dick there, be 
his lawful wife for three months, and then go to Billy. She. 
added the irresistible allurement that during the three months 
of being Mrs, Dick in Illinois “ I would guard your honour there” 


* It is the Law: a Story of Marriage and Divorce in New York. By 
Thomas Edgar Willson. New York and Onienge : Belford, Clarke, & Co. 
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as carefully as I guard William's here.” Then she got off the 
fence—she had been sitting on a fence, a stone fence, during the 
whole conversation—and they went home, 


“Home” for the time being was the temporary residence of 
one Nellie. She was “seven-and-twenty, in the perfect fulness 
of womanhood, tall and fair, with a sweet matronly look upon 
the high-bred face that the moonlight softens into a beauty of the 
heart that is almost divine” (whether the heart or the beauty of 
it was divine, it was a great feat to soften the high-bred face into 
a beauty of the heart; but then the moonlight was American), 
She was a mother, and, it may be cautiously inferred, a widow. 
She was also Dick's aunt, and was in love with him. In order 
to encourage Dick to return Nellie’s affection (except in Illinois ?), 
Mabelle related to them how she herself came to marry her 
uncle, which she had done when she was twelve years old. Then 
she went to bed, and in her absence Dick and his aunt Nellie 
made passionate love to each other, with much hugging and 
kissing. Nellie at last, with a good deal of difficulty, persuaded 
Dick that he loved her (Nellie) even more than he did Mabelle. 
After she had been sitting on his knee and embracing him for a 
considerable time, she observed, speaking of Mabelle, “* If it will 
give you pleasure, Dick, kiss her, fondle her to your content. 
But don’t love her,’ she whispers, unconscious of what the words 
betray; ‘Z could not bear that.” Why a widowed aunt should 
have any hesitation about consciously “ betraying ” to her marriage- 
able nephew the affection to which she has been testifying by 
making violent love to him throughout a long conversation is not 
clear ; but they arrange these things curiously in America, The 
result was that, after some more expressions of affection, made 
with an unreserve in every way worthy of a free people, the lady 
discovered that “a sweet sense of shame 
from or wherefore she cannot tell”; and, after another embrace, 
in which Dick's “ kisses burn and sting,” they separated. 


The two episodes summarized above are related by Mr. Willson 
in two chapters, and occupy no more than forty-seven pages. It 
is a bitter disappointment that practically nothing more is heard 
of Dick, That trip to Illinois never came off, by reason of the 
awkward circumstance that Mabelle fell in love with Billy, her 
husband and uncle, Her next opportunity of conversation with 
Dick did not occur for some months. When it did there was no 
love-making, and she coldly advised him to marry his aunt, He 
took her advice, and there is an end of him. The rest of the sto 
consists of the ane of Mabelle’s heart already mentioned. It 
came about through her uncle Billy having, as he and Mabelle and 
all their friends supposed, another wife as well as Mabelle. Her 
name was Jane. Lilly married her when he was at college, and 
then she ran away. So, after a reasonable time, he married his 
niece Mabelle for her money. The marriage was valid, because 
the interval had been reasonable. Just about the time when 
Mabelle arranged with Dick the temporary [Illinois marriage, 
which did not come off, Jane turned up, and claimed from Billy 
the restitution of conjugal rights. There appeared to be no doubt 
that the two ladies were equally Billy's wives. So he introduced 
them to one another, and made Jane a handsome allowance out of 
Mabelle’s fortune. There was nothing out of the way in this, 
because “ thousands” of men in New York have several wives 
apiece, owing to the laws of that remarkable country. The 
principal result was that Mabelle fell in love with Billy, as already 
mentioned. However, it turned out at last, after manifold and 
very dull complications, that Jane had married somebody else 
after her separation from Billy (which somebody else had in his 
turn married another female somebody, and got four and a half 
years for doing it), and had at some period or other got a divorce 
from Billy, which divorce accidentally happened to be valid, 
so that Billy was free from Jane, and Mabelle was his only 

uine wife, and also that the Illinois divorce had been granted 
y a court not having jurisdiction in such matters, so that Billy 
was Mabelle’s Resend as much in Illinois as anywhere else, 
which pleased her just as well, because she had changed her mind 
about Billy and Dick (varium et mutabile semper Femina Americana 
in a quite special sense) ; and Jane found a third husband quite after 
her liking ; so everybody was satisfied. The justification of this 
sepeising romance, in its author's eyes, is that everything every- 

y did or thought of doing was or would have been, in his 
} oe (which is obviously incorrect as regards the proposed 

inois marriage), quite justifiable according to American law, 
excepting only the behaviour of the wicked bigamist who got four 
years and a half. Each chapter ends with the words Jt is the 
Law, The moral views of the heroine have already been to some 
extent indicated. It may not be inappropriate to throw some 
more light on them. Here is her view of persons born in the 
country. “I loathe the ‘honest countryman,’ and shiver when 
I meet one on the road. Billy says, and I believe him, that 
there never yet was one who was not a thief at heart, a brute 
by choice; that honest men and decent men are made by the 
training of cities and towns; and there's truth in his argument.” 
When she and Billy had made up their differences, he said 
his only regret was that he could not “ thank some super- 
natural being for this blessing. I do not wonder at the tenacity 
with which the ignorant and vicious cling to the idea of a 
Personal God, to whom they can give thanks for the happiness 
they do not make for themselves, and do not deserve.” But his 
chaste and beauteous spouse (and niece) bade him “ Leave such 
thoughts where they belong—to the criminal classes and lunatics 
-~and thank yourself, and only yourself.” For “a personal God 


is contrary to reason and revelation.” So she lay in his arms, 
observing, “I am your wife, at last; your one, true, lawful wife, 
except in Illinois.” Though, in fact, as we have seen, not even 
that refuge was left to him, 


NEW POEMS BY CRASHAW.* 


sg often it is with regret, or with a grudged esteem, that we 

hail newly-discovered works by standard authors. The best 
writing generally takes care of itself, and is remembered and 
preserved, whatever may be lost. The first sprightly running is 
commonly the best, and editors scarcely earn our thanks by 
troubling the lees for us. For once we have an exception before 
us. The pamphlet of newly-discovered poems by Crashaw which 
Dr. Grosart has forwarded to his subscribers contains some things 
which, even in the congested condition of our national literature, 
are never likely to be obscured again. The British Museum lately 
bought from a bookseller, who had picked it up as an odd lot at 
Sotheby’s or Puttick & Simpson's, a MS. volume of Crashaw’s 
poems, indubitably, as would appear, in his own, previously un- 
traced, handwriting. Dr. Grosart gives us an example of the 
latter in facsimile, selecting the page which contains the well- 
known epigram on“ The Water being made Wine.” 

We turn at once to the poems which are entirely new. Here is 
one apparently intended to form the dedication to a gift-volume of 
the poet's Steps to the Temple, It appears just too late to adorn 
Mr. Lang’s selected Ballads of Books :— 


At the ivory tribunal of your hand, 

Fair one, these tender leaves do trembling stand, 
Knowing ’tis in the doom of your sweet eye 
Whether the Muse they clothe shall live or die ; 
Live she or die to Fame, each leaf you meet 

Is her life's wing, or else her winding-sheet. 


We could swear this was Crashaw, if we picked it up ys 
mous on Pitcairn’s Island. Moreover, something very like 
second couplet is to be found already in “ Love’s Horoscope ” :— 


*Tis in the mercy of her eye 
If poor Love shall live or die. 


It is very pretty. But this, a nameless lyric, is more than pretty ; 
it is exquisite, and in Crashaw’s most transcendental manner :— 


Though now ’tis neither May nor June, 
And nightingales are out of tune, 
Yet in these leaves, fair One, there lies 
(Sworn servant to your sweetest eyes), 
A nightingale, who, may she spread 
In your white bosom her chaste bed, 
Spite of all the maiden snow 
These pure untrodden paths can show, 
You strait shall see her wake and rise, 
Taking fresh life from your fair eyes, 
And with claspt wings proclaim a spring, 
Where Love and she shall sit and sing ; 
For lodged so near your sweetest throat 
What nightingale can lose her note ? 
Nor let her kindred birds complain 
Because she breaks the year’s old reign ; 
For let them know she’s none of those 
Hedge-quiristers whose music owes 
Only such strains as serve to keep 
Sad shades, and sing dull night asicep, 
No, she’s a priestess of that grove, 
The holy chapel of chaste love, 
Your virgin bosom. Then whate’er 
Poor laws divide the public year, 
Whose revolutions wait upon 
The wild turns of the wanton sun, 
Be you the Lady of Love's year, 
Where your eyes shine bis suns appear, 
There all the year is Love's long Spring, 
There all the year 
Love’s nightingales shall sit and sing. 
The break in the penultimate verse is a charming addition to the 
melody, and we are very much mistaken if this lyric does not take 
its place among the best of Charles I.’s reign. 
he remainder of the new poems are religious, and they are not in 
Crashaw’s very finest manner. “To Pontius, Washing his Blood- 
stained Hands,” which we have a vague impression we have. 
already met with somewhere, is a typical example of the monstrous 
chains of conceits which these most unequal poets were at any 
moment liable to produce. The face of Pilate was originally a 
nywph— 
“ The daughter of a fair and well-famed fountain 
As ever silver-tipped the side of shady mountain 
(in itself a charming image) ; this nymph has suffered the fate of 
Philomela from this new Tereus, the hand of Pilate, and “ appears 
Nothing but tears.” A paraphrase of Grotius gives us a first’ 
version of the well-known verse on the Eucharist :— 


The water blushed and started into wine, 
We trace the great Crashaw of the fiery surprises but seldom in 
this long, tame, and somewhat crabbed poem ; but he asserts hi 
self in a few such phrases as this :— 


Before the infant shrine 
Of my weak feet, the Persian Magi lay, 
And left their Mithra for my star ; 


* Supplement to Complete Works of Richard Crashaw . Edited 
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and this, which well describes the condition of Crashaw’s 


muse :— 
_ A sweet inebriated ecstacy. 


The new readings of old poems which the MS. gives are 
neither, it would seem, very numerous nor very important. “lhe 
Weeper ” is such a distressing, indeed such a humiliating, poem 
that we receive a new stanza of it with indifference; we may 
note one novelty, this string of preposterous conceits on the tears 
of the Magdalen must in future close with a conceit that swallows 


up all the rest :— 
Of such fair floods as this 
Heaven the crystal ocean is. 


Dr, Grosart takes this opportunity of recording an interesting 
little discovery. Crashaw’s important Latin poem “ Bulla” is 
found to have made its first appearance in a very rare Cambridge 
volume, the Crepundia Siliana of Heynsius, in 1646, two years 
after the poet's ejection from his fellowship. It appeared the 
same year in the Delights of the Muses, with a considerable 
number of variations of the text. It is a pity that Crashaw did 
not write “ Bulla” in English, for it is full of the characteristics 
of his style. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS.* 
ye read Pro Cluentio is a big undertaking, to edit it is an 


enormous one, and it is not an easy one to pass judgment on 
any important edition of the most intricate, the most interesting, 
and in some respects the greatest, of Cicero's forensic speeches. 
In bulk it does not exceed twenty-five columns of the Saturday 
Review, but nearly every sentence of it justifies, if it does not 
demand, the commentator’s interference. Beyond those refine- 
ments of language which are lost without a cultivated appre- 
ciation of Ciceronian Latinity—the rarest of scholarly powers—there 
lie the innumerable difficulties which can only be solved by a 
complete understanding of Roman law and usage; the tangled 
web of inconsistent and controversial statements of fact which 
Cicero's pleading was not intended to altogether unravel; and, 
finally, the provoking uncertainty of the text, displayed at some of 
the most inconvenient places and defying the most sanguine hopes 


of emendation. Since the late Professor Ramsay published his’ 


first edition, much in Germany and something in England has been 
done for the text. Mr. Fausset now comes forward, not so much 
to make new contributions as to sum up the achievements of his 
redecessors, and in this object he may be said to have won an 
Seavensiia success. The too conservative text of Ramsay has 
practically been replaced by Classen’s, but at all the most im- 
portant points of variation Mr. Fausset’s critical notes supply the 
reader with sufficient evidence for giving an independent judgment. 
He will not be acquitted in some minds from the charge of unduly 
depreciating the authority of the Vulgate, and of attaching more 
than their proper weight to subjective considerations and to such 
elements of corroboration as may be furnished by observations of 
Ciceronian usage, quotations of parallel passages, and theories of 
rhetorical propriety. It is not an unfavourable, perhaps it ma 
be comuntel as a favourable, illustration of this tendency whic 
is given by Mr. Fausset’s treatment of the last section of the 


* M. Tullii Ciceronis A. Cluentio Oratio. With Explanatory and 
Critical Notes by W. Yorke Fausset, M.A., Assistant-Master at ‘Fettes 
College, Edinburgh, late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxfurd. London: 
Rivingtons. 

Thucydides, Book I, Edited, on the basis of Classen’s edition, by Charles 
D. Morris, Professor in the Johns Hopkins University. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. London: Triibner & Co. 

Thucydides, Book VII. Edited, on the basis of Classen’s edition, by 
Charles Foster Smith, Professor of Greek in Vanderbilt University. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 

Herodotos, IX. 1-89 (Platea). With Introduction and Notes by E. 8. 
Shuckburgh, M.A., late Fellow of Emanuel College, Cambridge, formerly 
Master at Eton. Cambridge: Pitt Press Series. 

P. Vergili Maronis Bucolica, Edited, with Introduction and English 
Notes, by A. Sidgwick, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. Cambridge: Pitt Press Series. 

Virgil—Bucolics. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by C. S. 
Jerram, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, Editor of “ Luciani 
Vera Historia” &c. In Two Parts. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

P. Terenti Phormio. With Notes and Introductions, intended for the 
Higher Forms of Public Schools, by the Rev. A. Sloman, M.A., Head- 
Master of Birkenhead School, formerly Master of the Queen’s Scholars of 
Westminster. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Stories ey Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Edited, fur the use of Schools, by 
the Rev. John Bond, Chaplain of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
and Arthur S. Walpole, M.A., Master in Rossall School. With Notes, 
Exercises, and Vocabulary. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

E Selections i Ovid in Elegiac Verse. Arranged and edited, 
with Notes, Vocabularies, and Exercises in Latin Verse Composition, b 
Herbert Wilkinson, M.A., formerly Postmaster of Merton College, Oxford. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Ninth Book Virgil’s Eneid. With a Vi 
D.D. Oxon. hite’s Grammar-school Texts.) Lo 
Longmans & 


by John T. Whi 
and New York? 


Greek Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar and Idioms. 
ery += = M.A., Wadham College, Oxon. London: 


First Exercises in Latin Prose. With Notes and Vocabularies by 
pA Mansfield, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Clifton College. London: 
vingtons. 
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speech, where he replaces the carum of all the MSS., adopted 
by Classen and Ramsay, with the carissimum of Lambinus, 
accepted by Bait., Kays., Kl, and Miill. It is true that 
carum was co-ordinated with three other superlatives, but the 
inconcinnitas of the MSS. reading, if it exists at all, does not 
seem to be intolerable. We do not wish to convey the impression 
that Mr. Fausset is faulty in judgment; he appears to have a 
genuine power of discrimination and some independence of mind. 
At § 127 he adopts Madvig’s reading and supports it with a care- 
ful train of reasoning, finally rejecting the proposal of Mr. Davies 
to convert comperisse into comparasse; at § 66 he writes donis 
datis muneribusque, rejecting Classen’s theory that datis was mis- 
taken by the scribe for a substantive and glossed with donis, 
declaring that “there are limits to the stupidity of scribes,” and 
suggesting that a scribe not familiar with the phrase dona ef 
munera made the correction datis muneribus; at § 39 he writes 
in quo alligatum, rejecting “the undoubtedly false inter allegatos,” 
supported by Ramsay as well as the inter alligatos of Turnebus, 
here agreeing with Classen. In the Introduction, which deals 
mainly with the facts of “ the case against Cluentius,” Mr. Fausset 
has given a methodical statement of all the ascertained points and 
a careful discussion of those which remain matters of doubt, as, 
for instance, the bearing of the sixth chapter of the “lex Cornelia de 
sicariis et veneficis ” on the legal accountability of Cluentius, a ques- 
tion which gave Cicero the eeeey of putting in a technical 
defence, while he professed, in deference to his client's wishes, to 
rely simply on the merits of the case. Mr. Fausset’s Introduction 
cannot be called luminous. It has to be studied, but it rewards 
study. He gives a useful discussion of “ the occasional colloquial- 
isms ” in Cicero’s oratorical style; but, if space allowed, we should 
be giad to join issue with him as to some of the usages which 
he has classified as “colloquial.” He has put together a good 
“glossary of selected words” (with derivations more or less 
hypothetical) like calumnia, condicio, interpres and sequester (the 
two aspects of a Roman Man-in-the-Moon), prevaricari, and 
religio, The “Explanatory Notes” are numerous but not re- 
dundant, full but not ver We do not pretend to have 
examined them except by taking a considerable number of samples, 
but we have not detected any serious misstatement, omission, or 
inaccuracy. But we wish to express an emphatic protest against 
the double fallacy implied in his statement that at the period of 
this speech “ the virtue of old Italy was as obsolete as that of old 
Rome.” It is nonsense which ought to be reserved for unfledged 
politicians to talk about the personal genius of the Caesars “ prop- 
ping up for a few centuries longer” (as if that were quite a short 
time) the “ tottering fabric of the Empire.” 

The American editions of Thucydides—Book I. by the late 
Professor C. D. Morris, and Book VII. by Professor Smith— 
are printed in beautiful type. Both are strictly based upon 
Classen’s edition, but Professor Morris (we are told by the editor 
of the Series) “ followed in the footsteps of no man slavishly,” 
and at i. 21, he corrects Classen:-—’Ex . . . 
dy tts vopif{or padiora & obx dpaprdvor Kai 
KT.A.... ore @s oyoypaha Evvebecay 
iyynodpevos x.r.A. Classen regarded these participles 
as “cond. prot. to duapravo: dy,” but had not chanted fos are 
informed) that the negative is otre—otre instead of pyre— 
pyre, whereas “the last two express the cause of the writer's 
conviction of the soundness of the result.” On the other hand, 
Professor Morris has not cbhserved the particle xai connecting the- 
latter participles with the former. He is apt to fall into the 
scholarly fault of over-refinement, asati. 17 in distinguishing repsopav 
(of inactive perception) from mepiidew (of non-perception) and at 
i. 86, rods pév Adyous Tois woddods ’AOnvaiwy ob 
where he says that “ the position of rods modXovs indicates the 
speaker’s sense of weariness”; and at i. 122 he sees a very subtle, 
but nearly pointless, irony in what is more usually and more 
sensibly regarded as a serious assertion. His notes are clearly 
written, but unduly extended, and the translations are magni- 
ficently verbose. Favourable specimens of the generally sound 
commentary are found at i. 61, on wéurrov abrdv, where Gilbert’s. 
view is quoted (that the general named may be supposed to 
have had supremacy over his colleagues); and at i, 126, on 
énpdOov *Ohipma; as well as at the many places where involved 
constructions have been carefully and (so far as possible) lucidly 
analysed. It is not clear what principie Professor Morris has 
followed in dividing his foot-notes from what he calls “ critical 
notes,” relegated to the second part of the appendix. If they 
related merely to textual criticism it would be an intelligible, but. 
in the case of Thucydides a highly inconvenient, plan; but they 
deal with all kinds of subjects, including “the chronology of the 
“ pentecontaetia,” and, in fact, they are the best, most important, 
and most original, part of Professor Morris’s work, being neatly 
worded and fairly argued discussions of the most difficult passages 
in the First Book. They can be recommended without any reserve. 
Not so the first part of the Appendix, which professes to give a list 
of the codices and editions of Miueydides. Not so the Introduction, 
though (like the text) it is“ based upon Classen.” It does not 
= whether this wordy essay is to be attributed to the late 

rofessor Morris or to tae general editor, Professor Williams White. 
The most valuable part of it is a statement of Classen’s views 
u “ Ulirich’s theory of the composition of the History of 
Thucydides.” The literary criticism of this Introduction may be 
idee tin The thew character of the 

uage 0 ides [in the speeches] is the greatest simplicity 
“the view of the world” which be 
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assigned to Thucydiges is “a pious feeling of dependence on the 
divine power,” coupled with “a belief which rises above the forms 
of special worship” ; and the “ moral confusion,” which prevailed at 
Corcyra after the political convulsions, Thucydides is perverted 
into attributing to an intellectual inability to distinguish between 
right and wrong. The chief merit of Professor Morris’s edition 
of Book I. appears to be careful scholarship combined with clear- 
ness of expression and candour in argument. On chronology he is 

infully exact, but does not appear to have a very firm hold of 
Athenian law, if we may judge from his note at i. 77 on EypSodaiats 
mpos Evupdyous dixas (of inter-federal jurisdiction), which 
he identifies with Sica: dri EvpSddov as being ex contractu, as 
distinguished from BAd3ns actions ev delicto. 

It is creditable to the editor of the series that the above 
book is closely resembled, in its main features, by Professor 
Smith’s edition of the Seventh Book. Here, again, the best 
notes are in the Appendix. Professor Smith is very full in 
his citation of other commentators; thus at vii. 28, on a passage 
of recognized difficulty, he quotes Classen (with proper acknow- 
ledgment) for nearly a page and a half, At vii. 13, é#’ avro- 
poXtas mpopdce, after fully summarizing Classen, Goeller, Grote 
and Stahl, he modestly confines to a couple of lines his own 
summing up, in which he declares that Classen’s view is the best 
that has been offered, although it does not fully clear up the 
difficulty, “ Classen seems to mean that the opportunity was the 
occasion (cause) for desertion.” Professor Smith’s editivn is 
rendered more valuable than it otherwise would have been by 
his having made use of Holm, who has a good knowledge of the 
country in the neighbourhood of Syracuse. 

Mr. Shuckburgh’s edition of Zerodotus (ix. 1-89) has only two 
serious faults. ‘The first is that it is written in the horrid jargon 
which abounds with monstrosities of speech like “ metopes,” 
“ Oresteium,” “ Periceki,” and finally reduces itself to absurdity in 
“the Lakedsmonians.” The second is that, by separating the 
commentary proper from the matter of the “historical and 

ographical index,” he has been sometimes obliged to choose 
Coens saying the same thing twice over and leaving each of 
his two statements incomplete. The chapters which he has 
edited deal with the Persian invasion of Greece, “from the 
spring of B.c. 489 to the final repulse at Platea,” and make an 
“ episode sufliciently complete in itself” to form the —- of a 
separate book. Mr. Shuckburgh is at his best in dealing with 
matters of tactics and strategy—as eg. on the exact position of 
the Persian army (c. xv.), and on the ancient developments of 
military signalling, from the rude Homeric beacon to the elaborate 
alphabet which was perfected by Polybius. On the familiar ditli- 
culty of the words in c. xxxiii.—mapa év mddawpa edpape 
édvuridda—Mr. Shuckburgh writes quite a little treatise, He 
does not accept Abicht’s view that the pentathlic winner was 
obliged to be first in all five events, and in favour of his own theory 
(that the winner of three out of tive was entitled to the prize) 
he quotes the circumstantial statement of Pausanias that Tisamenos 
“won in racing and leaping against Hieronymus of Andros, but 
was beaten by him in the wrestling, and so lost the victory.” 

Like all the rest of Mr. A. Sidgwick’s work, his edition of the 
Bucolics is neat and scholarly. Not being intended for advanced 
students, the notes on doubtful and disputed passages are concise 
and sometimes dogmatic. At iv. 46, Yalia secla suis diverunt 
currite fusis, he follows sufficiently high authority in comparing 
phrases like currere @guor and disposes of Conington’s less 
attractive view (which regards the ‘alia as parallel with the 
vocative use of otros, asin U. C. 1627), by declaring the usage to 
be harsh, and by objecting to the vocative with fusts. Similarly 
at v. 66 he translates “ two are as altaria,” remarking that “ the 
ara was for libations and ordinary offerings, altare tor victims,’ 
as if this distinction supported his appositive interpretation, He 
does not compare the parallel passage trom the Pharsalia, iii, 404, 
Struct2 diris altaribus are, and appears to believe that he has 
quite settled the question. At vi. 35, Tum durare solum, &c., 
he supplies a nominative, ordis, from the line above, and translates 
“ the world hardens its soil.” At iii. 102 he explains neque as 
“used by a strange license” for ne—gquidem (His certe neque 
amor causa est); but at ix.6 (quod nec vertat bene) he favours 
the view of nec being an archaism for the simple negative. On 
iv. 18, “production” has been written in place of “ produce” 
or “ productiveness.” But the faults are few in this book and 
the merits considerable, It is quite the best of Mr. Sidgwick’s 
tasteful little pot-boilers, and deserves praise enough to justify 
& protest against the affectation of writing about “ Vergil. 
Vergilius, if that gives any satisfaction to Mr. Sidgwick; but 
the English word is Virgil. 

Of Mr. C. 8, Jerram’s edition of the Bucolics we have only re- 
ceived Part 1, the Introduction and Text; the Second Part, con- 
taining the Notes, has not reached us. The introduction is sound 
and readable; the text is good and clearly printed, and there is a 
fairly complete list of “ the more important various readings and 
emendations.” 

Mr. Sloman has uced a serviceable and sensible edition of 
the Phormio (the play which was acted at Westminster last year), 
and he has profited by his “unique opportunities” of studying 
the play in its practical aspects to intersperse the Latin text with 
Minute English stage-directions. Some of them are superfluous, 
8 few are questionable, and all of them are verbose. Lut, taken 
in the lump, they add great value to this edition, helping to 
unravel the intricacy of the plot, aud imparting life and reality 


to the study of a dead la Expurgation is effected by “ the 
substitution of similars.” Our old friend Jeno figures as homo 
impurissimus; and amica is “made an honest woman of,” as is 
shown in the very pointed question addressed by Nausistrata to 
her over-married husband :— 


Adeon indignum hoc tibi videtur, filius 
Homo adulescens si habet unam amicam, tu uxores duas ? 


Mr. Sloman changes the latter words into unam uxorem, tu senex 
duas. But he becomes mowed facetious in his emendation of 
ov 


Geta’s account of “ the love-sick youth” :— 
obsecrat 
Sibi ut ejus faciat copiam ; 
which is turned into 
obsecrat 


Sibi ut eam liceat visere. 


In spite of his “ unique opportunities,” Mr. Sloman has failed to 
grasp the subtleties of Terentian characterization. Speaking of 
Phormio, he says that “he may be a rogue, but he is no hypo- 
crite like Chremes,” who has been practising for sixteen years “a 
criminal deception ” on his wife, but yet shows “ no contrition for 
his abominable conduct.” The notes do not shirk any of the 
important difficulties, They are not particularly full of informa- 
tion or suggestion; but they have been carefully written and 
compressed, so as to be readable to the ordinary student of 
Terence and sufficient for his purposes, 

Messrs, Bond and Walpole’s partnership business appears to be 
a going concern, Stories from Ovid's Metamorphoses is made up of 
about five hundred lines from the lighter tales which are scattered 
about the fifteen Books; the little vulgar boy (for instance) who 
incurred the wrath of Ceres by “ spoiling her drink,’ Philemon 
and Baucis entertaining gods unawares, and the gorgeous Midas 
punished for bad taste in music. The editors’ notes are humble in 
their aims, but sufficient for beginners in Latin. Generally they 
are not misleading and antiquated like this account of induitur 
aures :—“ Poets use an accusative with induor of that with which 
one is covered.” Midas was not covered with ears; the usage is 
not contined to induor, or even to words of cognate meaning; it is 
not peculiar to poets; and the suggested explanation is at once 
insuflicient in itself and wrong as far as it goes. 

Mr. Herbert Wilkinson stands on firmer ground in the Exercises 
which he has constructed on the Latin text of his Easy Selections 
from Ovid in Tilegiac Verse. This is a companion book to 
Messrs, Bond and Walpole’s, but it is much better than theirs ; 
Mr. Wilkinson’s short notes aré unexceptionable in their 
clearness and correctness. The vocabulary system adopted in 
this series (Macmillan’s “ Elemen Classics”) is detestable 
in its principle and pernicious in its effects. Most of the 
on selected by Mr. Wilkinson are short enough for single 

essons—a point of very great importance. It is noticeable that 
“the Life of Ovid” as summarized by Mr. Wilkinson differs 
from Messrs. Bond and Walpole’s account of him. He was ban- 
ished at the age at 51 (H. W.), at the age of 50 (B. & W.); died 
in a.p. 18 (H, W.), in a.v. 17 (B. & W.); at the age of sixty 
H. W.), in his sixtieth year (B. & W.) In the Encyclopedia 

ritannica Professor Sellar agrees with neither of our present 
authorities; he says that Ovid was born in 3B.c. 43 and died in 
A.D. 17, at the age of sixty-one. The views of Jones minimus 
will probably resemble those of Lord Melbourne presiding at a 
Cabinet Council :—“ I don’t care what story we tell, gentlemen, 
but we may as well all tell the same one.” 

Dr. White has edited the Ninth d2neid because he believes that 
there is a dearth of cheap classical school books. That is a delu- 
sion which might easily have been dispelled. Dr. White divides 
his book into two parts, Text and Vocabulary ; and in the vocabu- 
lary each noun or verb (in its “nom. sing.” or “ pres. ind. act. Ist p.”) 
isexplained as it is used in the text; anything which need be known 
about it for the present purpose is sure to be there; sometimes a 
little too much, as in the case of Sdturnia Juno. The objection to 
Dr. White's system is that the same grammatical remarks must 
be many times repeated under different heads; but we are not 
sure that it would not some countervailing advantages for 
a young man who wanted to get hold of a little Latin but had not 
the time or means to be properly taught. The book ought not to 
be admitted into any “grammar school,” but it may be recom- 
mended to commercially educated members of Parliament who 
= to obtain just enough Latin to make a misquotation in the 

ouse. 

Mr. Mansfield’s First Exercises in Latin Prose differs from most 
other primers in the Rules being put at the end of the book and 
the Lxercises at the beginning; and the Latin words for each 
Exercise, instead of being conveniently placed at the head or foot, 
are stowed away in separate vocabularies appended to the rules, 
Mr. Manstield declares that “a rote knowledge of all syntax rules 
is now happily discredited.” If that is so, we are sorry for it. 
We do not see that Mr. Mansfield’s explanations (which are well 
enough in their way) will serve to replace this antiquated exacti- 
tude; nor do we understand how the rules of syntax can be 
learnt properly without in the process being learnt by heart. 

Mr. Stedman’s Examination Papers in Miscellaneous 
Grammar and Idioms is a useful book for teachers who cannot 
draw up a list of questions for themselves. Some of them are 
easy, others catchy, and a few are “ twisters.” Special attention 
is paid to technical and quasi-technical terms, as well as to the 
derivation of English from Greek words. 

Having reached a seventh edition, Mr. Gepp’s Evercises in 
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Latin Eleyiac Verse carries its own testimonial of practical merit. 
Many verse-books have failed because the makers have not 
understood what passages are easy and what are difficult to young 
boys; but Mr. Gepp’s arrangement is really progressive. The 
plan is to expound the meaning of the English poetical lines in 
very bald prose; and, on the whole, it is a better than any 
other which dispenses with oral teaching, though it has obvious 
defects and dangers. Mr. Gepp is, in our o;inion, inclined to be 
unduly expansive in his renderings, as in the case of “ Ride a 
Cock-horse To Banbury Cross,” which is rendered, “Go—m 

noster) knees shall serve instead (vicem prestare) of a hac. 

caballus) for thee, to where a marble statue (marmor or statua) 
adorns the Banbury (Banburiensis) market-place.” Plenty of 
“ aids to versification ” are given, including lists of the names of 
birds, flowers, and young ladies. 


LECTURES ON ELECTRICITY.* 


HE author, in his preface, informs us that the first five of 
these lectures were delivered before the Society of Arts in 

the year 1886, and that shorthand notes were taken at the time, 
from which the present printed lectures were taken with some 
alteration. This work bears abundant evidence of its origin; it 
has all the conciseness, all the fire, and all the perspicacity to be 
ted of an “ extemporaneous” lecture delivered by a prac- 
tised teacher full of his subject, though perhaps it is disfigured 
here and there by the over-condensation forced on the lecturer by 
the limitation of time. We may at once express our regret that 
80 practised a writer as Professor Forbes should not have removed 
even this slight blemish from his work before publication, and we 
make this observation thus early because the remarkable and 
unusual good qualities of this short series of lectures make even 


the smallest fault shine out with great clearness. 


Again, in the preface we are told that these “ lectures were 
primarily intended for an intelligent audience, ignorant of elec- 
trical science, but anxious to obtain suflicient knowledge of the 
subject to be able to follow the progress now being made in the 


science.” We can at once say that these lectures ought most. 


thoroughly to fulfil their purpose. Not only are the leading 
ee. of electrical science accurately and clearly laid down, 

ut this has been done without using any of the old misleadin 
leading-strings of “ electric fluid,” “ electricity,” or “ positive an 
negative electricity.” To give one example amongst many :— 

uite early in the first lecture, after pares | the effect of rubbing 
glass with silk and the behaviour of a pith ball between the two, 
the author goes on to say :— 

We now find that, after the light ball has touched the rubbed silk or 

the electrified space moves it also in opposite directions. In each 

ease the ball is said to be electrified by contact ; but there is something 
different in the two means of electrifying the ball. We must denote this 
by some language, so we say that the ball is positively electritied if it 
moves towards the silk, and negatively if it moves towards the glass. 


And, further on :— 

These actions of the space on an electrified ball and on rubbed glass and 
silk are the same as if two positively electrified bodies repel each other, and 
as if two negatively electrified bodies repel each other, and as if a posi- 
tively electrified body attrects a negatively electritied body. Hence a rule 
is often given, which saves time in stating the facts—namely, that “Like 
electricities repel, unlike electricities attract.” ‘This is a most unscientific 
way of speaking, because there are no such things as electricities. Llec- 
tricity is merely the science of electrical phenomena. Nor is it even true 
that the electritied bodies attract and repel each other. It is the electrified 
space which acts on the electrified bodies, and makes them act as if they 
attract and repel each other. All this must be remembered if the above rule 
is quoted. 

Again, further on :— 

The most extensive experiments have all gone to prove that we cannot 
electrify one body. positively without at the same time electrifying another 
negatively to an equal extent. In fact, the only effects which we have 
observed or can discover are those produced in and by the electrified space 
ying. between those bodies which we say are positively and negatively 


Now here we have a teacher for the first time in our experience 
poy. the trouble togive his hearers the pure doctrine of Faraday 
and Clerk Maxwell at the very beginning of the subject, instead 
of either giving bald facts or trying to string the facts together 
by easily remembered but misleading analogies. Professor Forbes 
through his discussion of what used to be called “static 
electricity” makes use of the simple, clear, and scientific term 
* electrical condition,” or sometimes “ electrification ”; and speaks 
of the motion of electrical condition.and the attractions and re- 
pulsions of electrical conditions in discussing induction and such 
enomensa, instead of the motion or repulsion of “ electricity.” 
is leads to the following short, but excellent, exposition of 
that most difficult mental conception—electromotive force. The 
Suthor says :— 
* Tam now going to describe a kind of force which does not rightly have 
that title in the Newtonian sense of the word. It is usually called electro- 
motive force, implying that it is a force which moves electricity and not 
matter, and, since electricity is not a material substance, this is not strictly 
a force. Newton called force that which causes or tends to cause motion 
‘in a body. While we have been watching the electric forces we have seen 


* A Course of Lectures on Electricity, delivered before the Society 0; 
Arts, By George Forbes, M.A., F.R.S. Se & E.), F.R.A.S., M.S.T.E. and 
Assoc.Inst.C.E. London: Longmans & Co. 1888. 


motions given to a piece of matter. When the force of gravity is acting 
on a falling body it is producing motion ; when it is acting on a weight 
on a table it is tending to produce motion, but it only exerts pressure on 
the table owing to the resistance offered by the table. In all cases of 
force-action, as Newton intended the word force to be used, there is motion 
produced, or a tendency to produce motion, in a piece of matter. Llectro- 
motive force moves, or tends to move, a positive electrification in one 
— and a negative eiectrification in the opposite direction in a con- 
uctor. 

This leads on to an excellent exposition of the phenomena of 
induction, and here occurs one of the curious gaps which might 
well have been filled up befure the work was published. Although 
throughout the work Professor Forbes is continually quoting and 
praising Faraday, and although he is full of the possible practical 
future of “ Influence ” machines, he omits all reference to Faraday’s 
classical “ Ice-pail” experiment, which is the foundation upon 
which all influence machines are built. However, the subject is 
steadily worked out, clearly and in a true scientific spirit, up to 
the point where the author, before ing on to magnetism and 
electromagnetism, is able to sum up in these words :-— 

We have learned something when we have been led by experiment to 
accept the fact that, whether the electrification is in a stable condition or 
whether the electrical strain is being coutinuously relieved by conduction, 
we have in all cases a manifestation of one single agency acting in obedience 
to a limited number of very definite laws. ‘The electromotive force 
established in the space between a piece of glass and silk that have been 
rubbed together is of the same characier as that established between the 
terminals of a galvanic cell. The discharge of the Wimhurst machine is 
identical in character with the current from a battery. 

The chapter on Magnetism is extremely good, and the opinions 
set forth are, no doubt, those with which the majority of men of 
science would agree, mixed and obscure as this branch of the 
subject is up to the present time. Throughout the author keeps 
faithful to Faraday and to ether, and is very happy in his ex- 
position of the modern convention of magnetic resistance. Although 
there is one very striking experiment of Professor Hughes's de- 
scribed, it is rather curious to find no further reference to his 
experimental results or to the deductions which he draws from 
them. Many of these experiments would have illustrated with 
great emphasis the points on which the author is dwelling, and 
we can only ascribe their omission to the pressure of time which 
we referred to at the beginning of this review. 

One of the most interesting chapters is that cn Electromag- 
netism, which is not only as lucid and as logical as the oth 
but in which Professor Forbes aiways keeps before the min 
how all that we know of the mutual influences of currents and 
magnets might have been deduced by simple reasoning from 
CErsted’s original discovery of the deflection and direction of 
deflection of a magnetic needle by a wire conveying a current, 
A minor but very great merit in this chapter is that the corkscrew 
memoria technica for the action of currents and magnets is given, 
which, in our opinion, is the only one which is of any use, as the 
memoria technica of a man swimming in the current gets hope- 
lessly mixed in the mind of a student who has consulted several 
text-books, as sometimes he is told to imagine the current entering 
at his head, at other times to imagine he is swimming with the 
current, and each of these forms is varied by one author s 
ing that the bewildered student should be on his back, whi 
another authority will direct him to place himself on his face. 
Professor Forbes apparently agrees with us, for he recommends 
the corkscrew rule as superior to the others, “if you happen to 
know which way a corkscrew turns.” This reservation appears 
very alarming to us. Can it be that amongst an audience at the 
lecture theatre of the Society of Arts there can be even a large 
minority in so dreadful a state of modern advancement as not to 
be familiar with the manipulation of this help to man? We hasten 
to return to the book before us, and, to conclude, we can only say 
that we wish Professor Forbes had had the time or inclination to 
expand this series of lectures into an elementary text-book, so that 
students might be able to learn the rudiments of the science with- 
out picking up a mass of hypotheses and analogies which the 
find so difficult to discard when the higher branches of the subjec 
have to be attacked. As the book stands, we can heartily re- 
commend it to all who wish to get a working outline of the main 
electrical phenomena, and some idea of the way in which scientific 
men regard them, and the attitude of mind which is leading to 
more and more light heing thrown on their origin and intimate 
nature, 


FISHER’S FOREST OF ESSEX.* 


HE Forest of Essex, of which the remnant is better known to 
the present generation by the name of Epping, is a very 
proper subject for a monograph; and Mr. Fisher, to whose patient 
and acute research it was largely due that the battle of Mpping 
Forest was fought and won before the late Master of the Rolls, 
was of all men the best entitled to make that monograph a labour 
of love. He can afford to treat with indifference any suggestion 
that either the labour of the author, or the luxury with which 
his goodly quarto has been produced, is out of proportion to the 
general interest of the matter. A monograph must be on 
a scale that would not be justified in a general history or treatise, 
for otherwise it would not be a monogra In this case, how- 
ever, the local and specially antiquarian interest is subordinate. 
* The Forest of Essex: its History, Laws, Administration, and Ancient 
Customs, and the Wild Deer which lived in it. By William Richard Fisher. 
London: Butterworths, 
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Epping Forest is an example of typical importance, whether we 
regard it as students of law, or of the history of social. customs, 
or of the legal and cofiservative, one might almost say the ultra- 
legal and ultra-conservative, means by which popular reforms 
can be and have been effected in this country. To make the 
ancient forest law, which was odious to the chronicler of the 
eleveuth century, the instrument of preserving trees and turf, in 
the interest of the people at large, from the advance of bricks 
and mortar in the nineteenth, was an eminently English and 
eminently lawyerlike achievement. We could easily have for- 
given Mr. Fisher for having, or for showing, more pride in his 
share of it than he allows to appear. But his modesty in this 
regard is itself part of a professional tradition, and the tradition 
is a wholesome one, 

Epping is, as we said, a typical forest. Some day the history 
of Dartmoor will have to be written ; and Dartmoor, being legall 
complicated by its peculiar relations to the Duchy of Cornwall, 

resents a great many features which a lawyer is at first sight 
inclined to give up as inexplicable. That historian, whoever he 
may be, will be glad to make sure, through Mr. Fisher’s book, of 
certain points of contact with the general type. For example, the 
Forest of Dartmoor (as every one calls it, though in strict pro- 
riety of legal phrase it is a chase) is surrounded by a belt of 
nds known as the “commons of Devon,” mostly not separated 
by any physical boundaries from the Forest. These are the 
waste of divers manors held by notable persons of the county, 
the Duke of Bedford and’ others, and besides the ordinary in- 
cidents of manorial rights and customs, they are subject to peculiar 
rights exercised by the Duchy in respect of the Forest. The 
materials for investigating the origin of those rights are as yet 
only in part accessible, but what now concerns us is that the 
“commons of Devon” have a parallel to some extent in the 
“ purlieus” of the Forest of Essex. The legel theory of the 
lieus is that they are lands disafforested by virtue of the Carta 
orestze, but nevertheless remaining subject to forest regulations 
for certain purposes. We find here a right of “ drift” claimed and 
exercised by the Crown, similar in all essentials to the rights 
which are still quite practically exercised on behalf of the Duchy 
of Cornwall on Dartmoor. Both the extent of the purlieus in 
and the application of the rules as to persons appear to have 

been ill defined in the Forest of Essex. hen we consider that 
the forest law was never regarded as a branch of the common law, 
but wasa system standing apart no less than the law of the Admi- 
ralty or of the Court Christian, we may perhaps be inclined to think 
that our knowledge of its substance and its working is on the 


whole not less but more definite than might have been expected. 


Incidentally, however, we get some light on matters which 
seem to belong to an earlier and more general history. Mr. Fisher 
points out that the rights of lopping and taking wood which were 


‘maintained in Loughton down to a quite recent time (they have 


been extinguished by compensation under the Epping Forest Act) 
can hardly be referred to the forest law. His references to the 
Codex Diplomaticus (p. 245 of the book) will be found profitable, 
especially by such readers as may have been tempted to accept 
Mr. Seebohm’s ingenious but untenable rehabilitation of the Black- 
stonian theory of rights of common, Rights which in the early 
part of the ninth century were described in carefully-framed docu- 
ments as common and ancient cannot have begun within the pre- 
ceding century or two in the way of allowances from lords to their 
dependents. In this and other ways Mr. Fisher's book is one 
which the student of medizeval tenures, whether he be specially 
interested in forests or not, cannot afford to neglect. 

It is sometimes supposed that commons are in danger of 
encroachment only, or mainly, at the hands of lords of manors 
and other considerable iandowners. We have no desire whatever 
to extenuate the attempts of this kind made by people who ought 
to have known better, and set a better example; attempts, we say, 
remembering that in the last twenty years many such proceedings 
have been happily frustrated, and that the establishment of local 
associations, acting at need in concert with the Commons Preserva- 
tion Society, is every day making them less likely to. succeed. 


Epping Forest itself is the great example. But commoners have 


also been deprived of much of their rights by the encroachments 
of small squatters, individually, it may be, trifling, but collectively 
serious. Mr. Fisher shows that in the last century a good deal of 
this went on, apparently with the consent of the lords as often as 
not. Quite lately the same thing has given trouble in at 
least one quarter of Dartmoor. There is often a spurious popular 
“sentiment in these cases in favour of not disturbing the poor man’s 
industry—an industry exercised at the expense of other people's 
“property, without even the excuse so dear to false sentiment of 


those people being rich. And this makes it difficult, sometimes 
impossible, to deal effectively with the class of encroachments in 


question. In the case we have in mind the officers of the Duchy 
were fain to compound with the squatters and release the Duchy 
tights. Whether they also purported to release the rights of the 
commoners we know not, and as to the Duchy having any power 
to do so we offer no opinion. , 

Mr, Fisher will hardly profess that his book is likely to be 
found amusing by the general reader; but it has many points of 
interest to scholars besides those we have mentioned, and it is 


‘excellently equipped as a book of reference. Moreover, it is 


adorned with facsimiles of a thirteenth-century charter and of the 
Forest cattle-marks, and with a series of maps showing the extent 
of the Forest and its relation to the manors included in or adjacent 
to it at various times. d ti 


BOOKS ON DIVINITY.* 


are glad to welcome the third and concluding volume of 
Dr. Ebrard’s Christian Apologetics, which will take a high 
lace in the department of theological literature te which it 
longs. The greater part of the present volume is a continuation 
of the “ethnographical and historical sketch” commenced in 
Vol. II., and takes us in order through the various races of Asia 
and Polynesia, the savage races of Africa, and the and 
hordes of America, with the view of showing that here as in 
the cases previously examined, the heathen world betrays a de- 
cided tendency, not to rise, but to sink from an earlier and rela- 
tively purer knowledge of God. On the other hand, we find 
everywhere fresh confirmation of the unity of the human race and 
of the primitive tradition it had inherited, and are thus led to 
recognize “ the scientifically certain fact that the —— of al} 
arts of the earth has gone forth from the West of Inner Asia, the 
uphrates region,” and has carried with it in its dispersion over 
the world, in however crude or confused a shape, the remembrance 
of a primitive monotheism, of the sin of our first parents and its 
deadly consequences, of the rebellion of the old giants, the flood, 
and the confusion of tongues, In the later part of the volume 
Dr. Ebrard traces briefly “the redemptive acts of God” through 
the Old Testament dispensation down to the Incarnation and 
Sacrifice of Christ. 


We learn from Dr. Flint's preface that Piinjer died of consump- 
tion in 1885 at the age of thirty-four. His History of the Christian 
Philosophy of Religion appeared five years earlier, when he was 
still a Privat-Docent in the University of Jena, where he became 
afterwards a theological professor extraordinary. We are cautioned 
that it is merely a history, not a criticism, of philosophico-religious 
theories, and the great merit claimed for it by Dr. Flint is rigid 
accuracy of presentation. In one sense the volume contains more, 
in another less, than the title-page would lead us to expect. It 
includes an introductory chapter on religious philosophy in the 
ancient and medizval Church, and it excludes all notice of recent 
English, French, or Italian religious philosophy. The sketch of 
patristic and scholastic theology is however of the meagrest, 
though fairly accurate as far as it goes; Augustine, Aquinas, and 
Duns Scotus e.g. are each dismissed in a single page. Nor is the 
information given us much fuller when we come to later times, 
though it is so far exhaustive that all the leading Protestant or 
Rationalistic divines are chronicled ; thus Martin Luther has six 
pages assigned him, and Zwingli, with whom the author shows 
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more sympathy, has ten, We cannot at all agree with Dr. Flint 
that nowhere else will a student get nearly so much knowledge on 
‘the subject as in this book, and that he must be an excessively 
learned man who has nothing to learn from it. On the contrary, 
it will convey little information to those who are moderately fami- 
liar with the subject ; its real value is as a handbook for reference, 
-and in that way it may serve a useful purpose. 

It certainly required some courage in Dr. Fisher, who is a 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University, to conceive 
‘the design of compressing into a single octavo volume a History 
of the Church from the Apostles’ days to our own, which opens 
with a sketch of the state of the Gentile world at the time of the 
Advent and closes with a discussion of modern English hymnology, 
Catholic and Protestant. The author tells us in his preface that 
his two leading objects have been to exhibit throughout the con- 
nexion of ecclesiastical and secular history, and to present a toler- 
ably complete survey of the history of doctrine. It is perhaps for 
this reason that he has throughout adopted Neander’s plan of 
dividing the external history from that of doctrine and of ritual, 
which has its conveniences, but certainly has its drawbacks, as it 
seriously interferes with the reader's gaining a clear idea of the life 
of the Church as an organic whole. It is a more questionable 
peculiarity of the author's to omit not only all footnotes, but all 
reference to his authorities, whereby he makesa very large demand 
on the implicit faith of his readers, That this confidence would 
in the main be justified we see no reason to dispute. Dr. Fisher 
appears to have done his work in Sas and impartial 
spirit ; but the result can hardly be a success, His stand- 
point is that of orthodox Protestantism, and as regards Church 
organization he professes his present adherence to “ the conclusions 
of Lightfoot in his Edition of Clement and his Philippians,” but 
is “ ready for further light.” He might have found further light 
in the Bishop’s masterly edition of the Ignatian Epistles, to which 
oddly enough—we mean the Epistles, not only the Commentary— 
he makes no reference at all. We cannot think this very com- 

dious method of compiling Church history a serviceable one. 
Jt isa mere dry catalogue of facts “ packed close as herrings,” 
wholly uninteresting to read, and not very serviceable as a book 
-of reference, especially when no authorities are cited. 

We have a very different writer indeed to deal with in the 
Rev. E. G. Wood, whose Dissertation on the Cancn Law, though 
-it will appeal, as he must be aware, to only a very limited circle 
of readers, is a thoroughly learned and solid treatise on the 
ticular subject-matter which he has evidently made his own. Mr. 
Wood is scholar as well as a divine, and his literary aptitude 
and lucid method and style enable him to bring out clearly, even 
for those who are not experts, the leading points of a somewhat 
abstruse and difficult subject, and its bearing on theology and 
Church history. 

Dr. Dallinger's Fernley Lecture is addressed not so much to 
students as to the general public, and is designed to show that 
the foundations of religious belief are not really iorperilled by 
“the splendid advance” of physical science, or as he—to our 
anind mistakenly and somewhat inconsistent] y—terms it, “‘ Science,” 
-as though the mental sciences had no claim to the title. He 
argues with much force and clearness that there are more things 
‘in heaven and earth than are included in the sphere of physical 
science, which after all can only explain the succession of 
phenomena without revealing the ultimate mystery of causation, 
and therefore “the coarser Materialism can bring no lasting 
to philosophical Theism.” 

The widow of the late Mr. Baldwin Brown, who was well 
known as an able and devout wee preacher, has pub- 
dished a collection of sixteeu of his Sermons under the title of 
The Risen Christ. They deal, as the title indicates, with various 
aspects of the Resurrection, viewed in its philosophy, its history, 
and its results for the individual Christian and for the community ; 
and their scope is thus in part apologetic, in hortatory and 
didactic, The first eight, which represent the beginning of a 
treatise the author did not live to complete, are on the whole 
decidedly superior to the later ones, some of which have only a 
wery indirect relation to the central topic; the three best, we 
think, are those dealing with the historical evidence of the 
Resurrection. 

It would not be easy to gather from his somewhat obscure 
preface—clearness of style is neither his own forte nor his trans- 
fator’s-—the precise drift of Dr. Weiss’s Introduction to the New 
Testament. But the plan of the work is really simple enough, 
After a preliminary chapter on “the Science of Introduction ”— 
~which means a résumé of what leading German divines have said 
on the subject during the present century—the volume is divided 
into two unequal _— the first dealing with the history of the 
formation of the New Testament Canon, the second and longest 
with the history of the origin of the actual writings of which it 
is composed, which in the present volume however comprises the 
Pauline Epistles only. This looks at first sight like putting the 
cart before the horse, but the author's object is first to trace the 
growth of the received Canon, and then to test its validity by 
historical and contemporary evidence. The first part of his inquiry 
is conducted in minute detail and in a workmanlike manner, and 
supplies a very useful compendium of the facts. We shall await 
with interest the conclusion of Dr. Weiss’s independent investi- 
gation of the authenticity of the Canon in his second volume, 
which will no doubt be furnished with an Index, an indispensable 

uisite in works of this sort. 

e do not quite understand why Dr. Chadwick is called 


“ Prebendary” on the cover of this volume and “ Dean” on the 
title-page. His Gospel of St. Mark is a verse to verse com- 
mentary, of rather a commonplace kind, meant for edification, not 
for criticism. It follows the Revised Version, but without any 
intimation, still less explanation, of its variations from the 
Authorized, even in critical passages like Mark iii. 29, where the 
new reading (duaprijaros), whether correct or not, is a purely 
conjectural emendation with hardly any ancient authority. 

Dean Bradley’s Lectures on Job, like his previous course on 
Ecclesiastes, were preached in Westminster Abbey, and are pre- 
faced by the same Siediniaian-wshdeh indeed was hardly needed— 
of om attempt to throw fresh light on the “linguistic or his- 
torical” problems connected with the book. e professes a 
general acquiescence in the critical conclusions of Dr, Cheyne, 
whose work on the subject was noticed in our columns last year, 
and who places the composition about a thousand years later than 
the traditional date. The Dean tells us that his interest in Job 
was first excited by a very striking—and we may add somewhat 
revolutionary—comment from the pen of Mr. J. A. Froude, which 
appeared in the Westminster Review thirty-five years ago. The 
lectures are more interesting than those on Ecclesiastes—partly no 
doubt because the subject is more interesting—but leave on the 
mind something of the same vague sense of disappointment. 

The collection of papers published under the title of Christianity 
and Evolution is a reprint of later articles from the Homiletic 
Magazine by ten different writers, all clerics of some sort, whose 
attitude towards modern problems of the faith is not exactly 
identical. The papers are of various degrees of merit and interest, 
and might fairly pass muster as magaziue articles, but it is not at 
all obvious why “ it has been thought advisable to republish” the 
series. 

Dr. Watts, who is a Professor in the Presbyterian College of 
Belfast, tells us that the object of his volume is inaicated in 
the title, but to ordinary readers the title, which speaks of 
The Scientifie Principle of Telic Causality, will appear the most 
puzzling part of the book. When however we understand that 
the barbarous terminology of the title-page simply means the 
principle of final causes, and that the author's aim is to show 
that no theory of physical causation can be adequate which ignores 
the informing action of a Creative Mind, matters are simplified ; 
and it is fair to say that the obscurity is confined to the title-page. 
The thesis is argued out with much clearness and force. 

The Sermons to Soldiers published under the title of Faint yet 
Pursuing are by the author of Iow to be Happy though Married, 
who thinks people may like to have his thoughts on more serious 
subjects, “ if there is any subject more serious than matrimony,” 
and he hopes his sermons, which are short, will not be found 
tedious. The hope seems to be justified. There is a short and 
sensible introduction on the art of preaching, and Mr. Hardy 
shows himself able, in this respect at least, to practise what he 
preaches. His discourses are terse, pointed, and practical, with- 
out being flippant or irreverent in tone, and he avoids the too 
common fault of preachers of setting up men of straw in order 
to knock them down. This remark applies especially to the last 
= deal with certain popular difficulties of religious 


The writer who calls himself “ Zenas,” and gives his book the 
equally enigmatic title of Apologia ad Hebreos, has convinced 
himself that the Epistle to the Hebrews was written from Rome 
before the great Fire by St. Paul, with the aid of St. Luke and 
St. Timothy, and was primarily addressed to the Philippians. He 
claims to have worked out his conclusions for himself from the 
text, with little or no aid from previous critics, or indeed acquaint- 
ance with them, and his method of p ure is first to construct 
an elaborate “ biography ” of St. Paul, and then to give a briefer 
notice of all the Apostolic Epistles in turn, except those of St. 
John.’ We doubt if he will be found to have thrown much new 
; on the subject, but he seems to have toiled with conscientious 

iligence through the task he had set himself, 

lf good preaching is rare, it is a still rarer gift to preach well 
to boys. It was possessed in a remarkable degree by Dr. Arnold 
and the late Head Master of Uppingham, while we have con- 
spicuous living examples in the Dean of Llandaff, Archdeacon 

arrar, and the present Head Master of Harrow. Dean James 
cannot quite be placed in the same category, but still his Sermons 

in Rossall School Chapel are good specimens of the right 

ind of school sermons, They are plain, direct, and to the point, 

without the mistake of preaching down to a merely childish capa- 

city, and they gain much—as for instance in the last sermon— 
from appropriate illustrations. 

Dr. Matheson’s Psalmist and Scientist is the sequel and develop- 
ment of his former work, Can the Old Faith Live with the New? 
but it goes much further and lays itself open to more damaging 
criticism. His thesis is that religious emotion may survive and 
suffice when the doctrine it enshrined and accentuated has become 
obsolete, and he is indiscreet enough to cite Schleiermacher as a 
typical example. He forgets that one swallow does not make a 
spring, and that Schleiermacher’s suicidal attempt to reconstruct 

e failing faith of Protestant Germany on an emotional basis, 
without dogmatic or historical support, proved a complete failure, 
and only found its natural outcome in the far abler and more 
—— teaching of Strauss, who was his most illustrious 

Mr. Hockin’s John Wesley, which has already reached a fourth 
edition, is too well known to need any recommendation of ours. 
Its object is to prove, as it does most conclusively prove from 
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Wesley’s own explicit statements, that on every disputed question— 
including such critical points as the Real Presence Sacrifice 
of the Eucharist, auricular confession, and prayer for the dead— 
the t founder of modern Dissent was to the last a pronouoced 
High Churchman. It would be interesting to know how many of 
those who bear his name in the present day agree with him. 

The object of Mr. Birks’s Studies of St. Peter is not critical but 
devotional, and he has designedly avoided discussing controversial 


— such as the meaning of preaching to the spirits in prison. 


book seems well adapted for its professed purpose of en- 
couraging an intelligent and religious daily study of the Bible. 

Under the obscure, not to say misleading, title of Religio 
Viatoris a writer who withholds his name, but who may be pretty 
certainly identified on internal evidence with a high Roman 
dignitary in this country, gives a brief but lucid summary of his 
grounds for believing in theism, revelation, and historical Chris- 
tianity, as presented in “the (Roman) Catholic Faith” as the 
substance of revelation. He cannot expect to carry all his readers 
with him, ay in his fourth section, which argues @ priori 
and rather too glibly to be very persuasive, and passing a wet 

nge over all historical difficulties, for the necessary infallibility 

the Pope. Throughout indeed there are obvious lacune in the 
argument, as e.g, when it is urged that the goodness of the Creator 
is no more impeached by animals preying on each other than by 
men being allowed to eat meat. But the force of the alleged 
objection, valeat quantum, lies precisely in the wanton cruelties 
many kinds of animals often intlict on their prey, for no apparent 
purpose unless for the sake of torturing it. 

Mr. Auchmuty es from the Parable of Dives and Pauper, a8 
pod oy it, that the distinction of rich and poor is unscriptural, 

the drift of the volume which takes its name from the opening 

sermon is to preach the Gospel of Socialism. As might be ex- 

, he interprets the Bible—very dogmatically—by the aid 

of such high theological authorities as Mr. William Morris and 
the author of Natural Religion. 

We have next on our list two volumes of Sermons by Dr. 
Salmon, with whose masterly Introduction to the New Testament 
many of our readers will be familiar, as one of the best and most 
thorough exposures of the modern destructive criticism. They 
take their titles respectively from the opening sermons, Non- 
Miraculous Christianity and Gnosticism and Agnosticism, and 
deal, as is natural in discourses addressed mainly to academical 
audiences, not so much with purely theological questions—in 
which the author does not seem so much at home—as with ethical 
subjects and the claims of the Christian Revelation in face of 
modern science and the sceptical assault. It is of course impos- 
sible within our present limits to attempt any sort of analysis of 
the argument, but it exhibits throughout the clear logical grasp, 
comprehensive learning, and strong common sense—devoted to 
the uncompromising vindication, not of some vague and misty 
religionism, but of historical Christianity, as a Divine revelation— 
which mark the author’s previous writings. As he puts it, “a 
non-miraculous Christianity is as much a contradiction in termsas 
quadrangular circle; when you have taken away the supernatural, 
what is left behind ts not Christianity.” 

Canon Scott Holland's last batch of St. Paul’s Sermons, published 
under the rather perplexing title Christ or Ecclesiastes, is also de- 
signed as a warning that to surrender to scientific criticism “ the 
supernatural setting of the faith” means really “ to retreat within 
the joyless shadows of the Preacher,” and lose the true key of life 
and spiritual energy. The line of reasoning, if less elaborate, is more 
direct and stirring than in Creed and Character ; its appeal how- 
ever is to the spiritual instinct in man, and will fall tiat on the 
mere scientific expert. Its general tone may be illustrated by a 
characteristic passage in the last, and most striking, sermon in the 
volume, where the a is deprecating the vulgar fallacy that 
only the miseries of life suggest the need of retribution beyond the 
grave; “ Our human successes arguments at least as valid 
and as impressive; our poor successes that carry with them a 
sadder lesson of our limitation, and our impotence, than all our 
distresses. It is the ragged and fragmentary character of our best 
success that so emphatically disproves our consummation to be 
here on earth.” 

We must confess to a decided dislike of compilations of “ Elegant 
Extracts” by a second hand, even when taken from the Bible or 
from the great masters of buman thought, like Shakspeare, and 
while there is still greater inconvenience in the method of 
manipulating a living writer, there is less excuse for it. The 
Process is necessarily an arbitrary and scrappy one, and can give 
us no real knowledge of an author, but only at best of the com- 
piler’s estimate of him, especially where, asin these Thoughts on 
Revelation and Life, the ave length of the extracts—which are 
often much shorter—is only about half a And such treat- 
ment is iarly inapplicable to the snbdie and delicate genius 
of a writer like Dr. estcott, who requires ef ris @Aos to be read 
consecutively to be understood. That over 400 pages from so 
fruitful and ive a teacher must contain much that is in- 
teresting is obvious, but just as we get interested we are pulled 
up sharp by the end of the extract, and no references are given. 
It is fair however to say that the selections appear to have been 
made with tact and j 


BOOKS ON IRELAND.* 


Ww. have seen Lord Grey’s book on Ireland called, by a 
Gladstonian, a melancholy book. It certainly is, though 
in no Gladstonian sense. We have in it the thoughts of one of 
the most thoughtful and experienced of English politicians on a 
subject which, during the whole of his long life, has con- 
stantly the statesmen of his own party; and it is in 
effect one of the most humiliating confessions of failure and 
incompetence on their part that has ever been written or that 
could ever be written. When we see a staunch Liberal like 
Earl Grey inclining to the solution of suspending Parliamentary 
government altogether in Ireland for some considerable time, 
no other proof ought to be wanted, to a tolerably intelligent 
man, of the fatal results of Liberal policy during the past sixty 
years. Even now we are not sure that Lord Grey is be | 
resipiscent on his party's behalf. He admits to the very fi 
the disastrous character of the Liberal legislation of the last 
twenty years; but he seems to keep up a little Nelsonic blind- 
ness to the fact that the causa malorum lay much earlier. He 
still talks, though he is strongly opposed to the form of its 
Disestablishment, of the “ injustice” of the Established Church 
in its former form, of the “intolerable oppression” of the tithes, 
of the “just claims” of the Roman Catholic population, and so 
forth, Alas! it is exactly talk of this kind that has brought 
on our present plight. If because a majority of the inbabit- 
ants of Ireland chose to deprive themselves of the benefit of, 
and to be hostile to, the Church of Ireland as em by the 
Government or Governments of the United Kingdom, and as 
representing an unbroken title for seven hundred years at least, 
it was “unjust” to maintain that Church, we at least cannot 
see how it can be otherwise than unjust to maintain a civil 
government to which a majority of the inhabitants of Ireland 
(if not such a large majority) maintain the same attitude of 
opposition, Once admit that the caprice of a majority of any 
fraction of the State may dictate to the State, and Mr. Gladstone's 

ition follows, if not at once, yet by easy steps. We know that 
Let Grey's own views, if carried out, would have obviated much 
of the dangerous results of the a “ concessions,” of emanci- 
pation, of tithe relief, and so forth; and we acknowledge his 
wisdom therein. But we fear the old “ Liberal” leaven in him is 
still too strong to let him wholly confess the origin of the evil, the 
fatal admission that the mere wishes of a fraction of a fraction of 
the people of a country can make “ justice.” It would be almost 
too much, however, that a man in his position should be asked to 
admit, plain and plump, a position which proves Tories, and Tories 
only, to have been wise, to grant that “the fools were right” 
and not foolishly right all through. But except for this general 
and somewhat abstract question, the wisdom of the book, both as 
to the past and as to the future, is undeniable. 

There may be two opinions about the healthiness of that state 
of the public mind in which it is necessary to provide the sovereign 
people with Shorter Catechisms of the true faith on questions of 

litics ; but there can be little question of the canelinats of the 

horter Catechism of Unionism which Sir George Baden Powell, 
assisted by the best authorities of the Kingdom, has provided. 
With the Duke of Argyll writing on some inconsistencies of 
Gladstonian Home Rule, Lord Derby on the plain man as a 
Liberal-Unionist, Lord Bramwell (a most refreshing screed) on 
“ What Home Rule Means,” Mr. Frederick Pollock on the com- 

tibility of Home Rule and Imperial sovereignty, Mr. Penrose 
‘itzgerald on Irish Home Rulers as they are, and not as they 
appear to the guileless mind of Sir William Harcourt to be; 
Lord Hartington on Separatist demands and Unionist remedies, 
Lord Selborne on Iiome Rule in law, Lord Basing (Mr. Sclater 
Booth) on administrative difficulties of Home Rule, and Mr. 
Lecky on the interesting, and to Separatists, as we know, specially 
heartrending, question why Mr. Lecky is not a Home Ruler, a 
sufficiently good bill of fare was provided already. But the editor 
has very properly looked to the “ep as well as the centre of 
the question, and has dealt by himself with the Separatist aporia 
from colonial self-government, and by his most sutlicient deputy, 
Professor Vambéry, with Mr. Freeman’s favourite case of Croatia. 
The contents of the book are not in all cases new, but new and 
old are excellently selected and blended —— and the whole 
may be recommended as a catholicon to the faint-hearted, the 
ignorant, or the inquisitive on this great subject. We should 
like it to be read side by side with the Handbook of Home Rule 
to show the overpowering character of the Unionist argument ; 
but lazy people may, if they like, dispense with this addition. 

We trust that we shall not be regarded as guilty of disrespect 
to Her Majesty's Counsel learned in the law if'we pass Mr. Digby 
Seymour's book with much shorter notice than the two books 
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before it. In the first place, a fancy draft of an Irish Federal 
Union Bill by a lawyer and — of no great eminence 
shows that Mr. Digby Seymour failed to appreciate the fact 
that principles, and not details, are at stake. In the second place, 
one single sentence of Mr. Seymour's shows that in principles, as 
well as in details, he has failed to grasp the subject. Comparing— 
the fact of the comparison would be almost enough—Mr. Dicey’s 
reasoning with Mr, Justin McCarthy's, he asks plaintively, “ How 
can England have a case against Home Rule if Ireland has a case 
for it?” And he goes off into a kind of belly-and-members 
justification. Why thus:—You may cut off a gangrened limb to 
save the body ; you can never, unless you are mad, gangrene the 
body to save the limb, And so farewell to Mr. Digby Seymour. 

Nr. Barnard’s contribution to Mr. York Powell's well-imagined 
eatena of English History Contemporary Writers is an 
excellent piece of work, and one very timely at the present 
moment. So well and completely done is it, that we find but two 
things which we care to censure, and one of those is due to Mr. 
Barnard’s over-respect for a Rolls editor, not to his own daches, 
He should not be guilty of the silly affectation of calling Vikings 
“ Wickings,” and for this he is liable himself to horsing and 
stripes. In the following passage his sin is faith merely. “ As 
Mr. Dimock remarks,” he tells us, “this [the Anglo-Norman 
Poem on the Conquest of Ireland] was just such a Chanson de 
Geste as would be chanted in many a Norman hall,” &c, &c, 
Now, unluckily for Mr. Dimock and Mr. Barnard, the poem in 
question is, in form, such as no Chanson de Geste—the form 
of which is nearly as severely fixed and as germane to its defi- 
nition as the form of a Sapphic ode—ever was or ever could 

But this does not matter much, though it is always to be 
regretted that scholarly persons should use terms of scholarship as 
if they bad no scholarly import or connotation. The purely his- 
torical work is very well done, and the little book is made attrac- 
tive to that youth for which it is composed by illustrations at 
least as good as can be expected for the modest price of it. 
Considering the way in which, we fear to a greater and greater 
extent, history is getting written to order (for the increased ex- 
amination of documents matters not one straw if the result of it 
is affected by prejudice), it becomes more and more necessary that 
the documents themselves should be within the reach of every- 
body. Mr. Barnard has arranged his materials with sufficient care, 
and we have but to find fault with his giving a translation into 
doggrel eights and sixes of the Poem, instead of turning it into 
workmanlike prose. Giraldus, of course, is the most largely drawn 
upon, not without a wise caution as to his idiosyncrasies. But the 
rare Irish authorities are also given after approved translations, the 
other Latin chroniclers besides Giraldus are duly laid under con- 
tribution, and the whole is a satisfactory performance of a very 
useful task. 

In saying that it is rather unfortunate that the third edition of 
Father Morris's Life of St. Patrick should have appeared at the 
same time as Professor Whitley Stokes’s edition of the 7'ripartite 
Life of that Saint, we desire to guard against one possible misin- 
terpretation. Nothing in the documents now put more conve- 
niently before students than in the 7rias Thaumaturga of Colgan 
(a Latin version), and the Life by Miss Cusack (an English one), 
tends in the least to impugn the learned Oratorian’s good faith. 
Father Morris is too much of an historical student not to give up, 
though, as he says, “ with a pang,” the fantastic, if not ungraceful, 
legends of St. Patrick’s youth which the Irish hagiograpbers 
imagined, as inconsistent with St. Patrick’s own words. When- 
ever he gives himself leave to be critical there is no fault at all to 
be found with his criticism. The “ misfortune” lies in the inevit- 
able comparison between a man who has no general thesis to prove 
and one who has a vast and complicated collection of theses at 
which he has to be constantly casting side glances for fear of saying 
something contrary to them. We could yass Father Morris's (in 
the circumstances) particularly ungenerous side hits at the “ Anglo- 
Irish Establishment” with no other remark than that they are 
unworthy of him. We could only rejoice in his citation of such 
silly inurbanity as Cardinal Newman's remark that he should 
hesitate to believe in a miracle if related of “a member of Parlia- 
ment, a bishop of the Establishment, or a Wesleyan preacher” 
with no further comment that, for such a reputed master of 
dialectics, the Cardinal gave the Wesleyan preacher beau jeu in 
retorting. The extraordinary exaggeration of his language about 
an amiable writer of verse like Mr. Aubrey De Vere might be 
allowed to pass almost unnoticed, But when we come to such 
a passage as the following, then the hopeless bondage in which 
an orthodox Roman Catholic historian lies is seen at once. It 
is well known to all students that St. Patrick in his Confessio 
mentions quite naturally, and without any comment, the fact that 
his father and grandfather were both in Holy Orders. This fact, 

eed, is, as Mr. Stokes incidentally remarks, one of the chief 
proofs of the authenticity and date of the Confessio. Further, the 
early Irish hagiographers take the fact of a married clergy as 
simply as their master. Yet what does Father Morris say? 
“ When, therefore, he mentions that his father and grandfather 
were in Holy Orders, we must suppose either that the ancient 

t has been permitted tn all ages of the Church to married 
men, like St. Gregory of Nyssa and St, Hilary, who have been 
allowed to take Holy Orders when separated from their wives by 
death or mutual consent.” In other words, rather than admit 
the obvious and common-sense meaning, which might, though 
supported by innumerable other historical proofs, run counter to 


an opinion of our own, let us either put a perfectly gratuitous 
and non-natural gloss on the text, or shipwreck its authority by 
suggesting that the copyist has made a mistake! We could 
hardly wish for a more fatal example of a method which may be 
the method of faith, but is certainly not that of history. We 
should add that, if Father Morris could get rid of his terrier-like 
attitude of snapping at the “ Protestant round the corner,” he 
would be an excellent literary companion, and that we have no 
quarrel at all with his attitude on the question of miracles in 
itself. 

The relief of getting rid of the said “Protestant round the 
corner” without the fear of a Roman round the corner in his 
place is very great to the reader of Dr. Stokes’s book. There is 
to be found here, prefaced by an ample introduction, well anno- 
tated and supplemented, a collection of all the important early 
documents—the Tripartite Life, the precious Confessions and 
Letters to the Subjects of Coroticus, the Latin and Irish hymns 
of Secundinus and Fiace, and a great collection of miscellaneous 
extracts from the Book of Armagh downwards. The Confessions 
and the Letters are admittedly among the most interesting first- 
hand documents as to early Christian missions existing; both the 
hymns have a certain vigour about them which is not common.. 
As for the Life and the minor hagiological documents, the interest 
ef them depends on more things than one. To the Voltairian, 
and even to some extent to the Gibbonian (though Gibbon himself 
had far too much historic sense wholly to despise such matters), 
they may be merely extravagant fiction, lacking alike taste, sense, 
and interest of subject. To more fortunately constituted persons 
they will be frequently interesting, even in themselves, and almost 
always capable of serving, if properly used, as valuable sources of 
social, religious, literary, and, now and then, political history. 

Mr. MacDowall’s Curve History, though something of a con- 
cession to a statistical fad of the time, serves as a useful book of re- 
ference, always provided that its statistics are not worked too 
hard. The celebrated curve of Mr. O'Brien's fighting weight in 
his prison battle with the Evil One—which the Evil One made 
such good fun of in the House of Commons—is not here, but 
many other things are. Emigration and pigs are the most —— 
erratic ; education the most constant in improvement. Now suc 
Philistines are we that we should have been better pleased if 
emigration and pigs had steadily gone up, even if education had 
as steadily gone down. 


THE LAND BEYOND THE FOREST.* 


We. hardly know how to name the author of The Land Beyond 
the Forest. She tigures on her title-page under her maiden 
name of “ E. Gerard,” but she is the wife of an Austrian officer 
of rank, who happens to have been quartered for many years in 
the eastern provinces of the empire. Miss Gerard, as we must 
call her for convenience, is one of the most fascinating of our lady 
novelists. In Reata she transported us to the forests of Mexico, 
and painted their semi-tropical luxuriance with such vividly 
realistic picturesqueness that it was hard to believe she had never 
visited the country. In her Baths of Hercules she laid the scenes 
on the borderland of Roumania and ‘[ransylvania, and we need not 
say that they lost nothing by her personal familiarity with them. 
It was in the spring of 1883 that her husband was appointed to 
the command of the cavalry brigade in Transylvania. To Miss 
Gerard, with her intense appreciation of all that is wild and 
romantic, the change from the monotony of garrison life in the 
dull Galician plains was a welcome one. She had still to put up 
with much social dulness and to endure many domestic tribula- 
tions ; but the new existence smacked of adventure, as it opened 
up a bright field of fresh experiences. In the land where she was 
to be shifting her residences for two years there was still some 
survival of what “ Eothen” styles the splendour and havoc of the 
East. The manners and the massive municipal architecture reminded 
her of the days when the Turks were still the terror of Europe, and even 
now she finds civilization everywhere rubbing shoulders with 
semi-barbarism. There was a contact, although no blending of 
races, that showed many a point of striking contrast, but had 
scarcely a quality in common. One town was an immemorial 
settlement of the Saxons; the adjacent villages might be Hun- 
garian or Roumanian. When the nationalities had come together 
under the same municipal authority, each confined itself to its 
own quarter, and intermarriages were altogether the exception. 
The forests and the roads were frequented by great gangs of 
gipsies, illuminating the darkness with the glimmer of their cam 

tires, who were governed by their own immutable laws, thoug! 

they set authority, so far as they dared, at defiance. It was 
emphatically a land of legend and romance; each town had 
religiously preserved its special memories and traditions; all of 
them had stood many sieges in their time, and most had been 
repeatedly stormed and sacked. In one of the races the lteforma- 
tion had struck ineradicable roots, and the Calvinistic creed had 
survived through the decay of secular institutions; in others 
religion had been degenerating into superstition, while another 
was veritably heathen, with no religion of any kind. The gloom 
of the forests, the solitudes of the hill pastures, had predisposed the 
peasants to fantastic credulity. With scarcely an exception they 


* The Land Beyond the Forest: Facts, res, and Fancies from 
Transylvania. By E. Gerard, Author of “Keata” &c. London: 
Blackwood & Sons. 1888. 
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firmly believed in signs and omens, in spectres and vampires and 
webr-wolves, and all the horrors of a semi-pagan mythology. Living 
uriously through great part of the year, the people celebrated 
ts, and sometimes held riot on holy-days ; recalled the triumphs 
or calamities of the past by processions on memorable anniversaries ; 
and solemnized their marriages, births, and burials with a succession 
of intolerably wearisome rites. That old-world life with its pic- 
turesque Oriental tinge awakened the sympathies and excited the 
fancy of the author of Reata. She recorded her first impressions 
in sundry contributions to magazines,and when she had left a 
country to which she wistfully looked back, she resolved to collect 
and connect these impressions. The work grew and expanded 
under her hand, and the result is the volumes we are reviewing. 
So far as she professes to go it is almost exhaustive of its subject. 
There is a solid substructure of historical facts and statistics 
which enables us to follow with intelligent interest the chapters 
that deal with the poetical side of the “ Land Beyond the Forest.” 
There are graphic descriptions of the Transylvanian scenery in its 
various aspects, and, should any one care to travel there or to 
emigrate thither, he will find abundance of practical information 
in these pages, although it may not be altogether encouraging. 
The three important races are the the Saxons, and 
the Roumanians. It is the Magyars, of course, who rule the 
others, and there is no mistake as to their thorough-going methods 
of Government, They tolerate no sentimental nonsense as to 
rovincial Home Rule. They have resolved “ by pursuance of an 
inflexible policy to sacrifice all alien considerations to purely 
Hungarian interests, and impose their own nationality on all 
without exception.” Hungarian is taught in all the schools and is 
the language of the Courts of Justice. Indeed, the system is carried 
so far that many criminals are tried and condemned without under- 
standing a word of the evidence or of the arguments on either side. 
Serbs, Saxons, Roumanians, &c., grumble, but are compelled to ac- 
quiesce, and seem gradually to be resigning themselves to the yoke. 
In Miss Gerard's opinion the Hungarians have chosen the wiser of 
two difficult and dangerous courses. Suppression undoubtedly has 
its perils and inconveniences, yet a system of concessions would 
have been simply suicidal. But she believes that the outlook for 
Hungary is at the best gloomy, “ Should the Balkan races begin 
to agitate ere Hungary has accomplished her Herculean task ” (that 
of consolidating her strength as a nation), “then her downfall is 
certain.” In Transylvania 650,000 Magyars have to deal with 
twice the number of sullen Roumanians and with upwards of 
200,000 sturdy Saxons, The Saxons are the lineal descendants of 
the German colonists who were tempted into the country in the 
thirteenth century, and they have ever since kept together in their 
semi-patriarchal communities. Miss Gerard found them respectable 
rather than attractive. The Saxon is stiff and formal, prudent 
and penurious. He does not indulge in romantic fancies or reckless 
marriages, nor does he increase and multiply like the impulsive 
Roumanians. His marriage is always a matter of bargain, and the 
future comfort of his household must be assured. Nor does he waste 
his substance in entertaining strangers, and he rather prides himself 
on refusing the hospitality which his Hungarian neighbours offer 
all comers as a matter of course. In his towns and villages every- 
thing is solid and meant for endurance, in striking contrast with 
the Roumanian collections of tumble-down hovels of mud. Each 
house stands gable-on to the wide main street, with a spacious 
courtyard behind, surrounded by the sheds that shelter the 
cattle, the horses, and the buffaloes. The clustering of the farm 
steadings within the enceinte of fortified walls is a survival of the 
times when the farmers lived in terror of Turkish invasions. The 
walls were protected by loop-holed towers at short intervals; the 
very churches, which s for the most part on commanding 
heights, were formidable places of defence, encircled by extensive 
outworks. Sometimes they are within triple lines of walls, and 
the remains of the moats and drawbridges are still visible. In 
those days stores of provisions were laid in, in prospect of possible 
Sieges; the custom still exists, and is become a veritable mania, 
ge Mo contrast with the parsimonious habits of the people. 
“One village prides itself on having the greatest quantity of n, 
much of which is already thirty or forty years old, and conse- 
uently totally unfit for use; while in another the oldest grain is 
great speciality.” In fact, forethought is carried to such an 
extreme that the thri nt takes care to provide himself a 
cone, picking up the timber cheap, and having time to satisfy 
conscientiously of its soundness. He deals in similar 
fashion with death and the doctors, and it is a marvel how the 
doctor to live. He is seldom called in till the patient's 
cure is hopeless, and then the dying man often declines to swallow 
the medicine, which has clearly come too late to do him any 


good, 
As for the Roumanians, they are as careless as the Saxons are 
vident. As the Roumanian, like his neighbour the gipsy, can 
on next to nothing, he is quite as to the future of his 
numerous y- His staple food is maize-corn flour, some- 
times mixed with a little milk. The children are taught to help their 
parents by going to the woods to steal firewood almost as soon as 
they are able to toddle. A young married couple may be more easily 
cheaply started in the world than even among the Crofters of 
the Hebrides, “In actual ion of a calf, the Roumanian 
lad considers himself a made man.” The hovel of mud or clay is 
thatched with reeds or shingles. Yet he is said to show extra- 
ordinary natural taste in decorating the wattled interior; the 
walls are glowing with coarse engravings of holy pictures; the 


is brightly painted; and the women can turn out ! 


gorgeously striped stuffs from the primitive weaving-looms that 
are to be seen in every cottage. Miss Gerard remarks that their 
faults are the faults of slaves. Oppressed and persecuted from 
the prehistoric period, accustomed to work for their masters and 
not for themselves, they are lazy, cunning, and deceitful. Greatly 
addicted as they are to violent outbreaks of passion, the gust 

over as quickly as it blows up, from a well-founded ap- 
rehension of the consequences. Degraded as they have lo 

eu, the spirit of nationality is strongly stirring among them, an 
the foundation of the Roumanian kingdom under a Hohenzollern 
Prince is another trouble for the Magyars. It is significant that 
the ray be Rowmania’s portrait may often be seen in Transylvanian 
hovels, but never that of the Austrian Emperor. There is an 
interesting chapter on Roumanian poetry; for, rude and un- 
educated as the people are, the language is fairly rich in legendary 
ballads and folklore songs. If the Roumanians have been op- 
pressed, the gipsies have always been treated with exceptional 
consideration in the Hungarian provinces; they have found 
congenial breathing space on the boundless plains and secure 
retreats in the pathless forests; and at the present day, in 
Transylvania alone, it is computed that there are no fewer than 
80,000 Tziganes. As for the most part the scattered bands are 
perpetually on the move, to take an exact census must be im- 
possible, but with the steady increase of cultivation and oom 
tion, they are beginning to abandon their wandering habits. Most 
of the towns and villages have their faubourgs of gipsy hovels. 
Of course, when they sit down in permanent homes, they take 
up some kind of occupations, but their tastes are naturally 
capricious, and they detest any regular industry. It would appear 
that pilfering and music are their favourite pursuits. Perha 
the fascination the gipsy musicians can exercise on Magyars of 
classes partly explains the exceptional toleration they have always 
enjoyed, The Tzigane throws his soul and being into the melody, 
and plays on, without a symptom of weariness, like a man who is 
or inspi He sets the feet of the peasants in perpetual 

motion at their rustic merrymakings, and supplies the orchestras 
at the fashionable balls in the great cities. ‘The gipsy bands in 
the cities have put on a certain artificial polish ; “ but intrinsically 
they are the same as their more vagabond brethren, and their 
eye never loses the semi-savage glitter, reminding one of a half- 
tamed animal.” “ Under the influence of Tzigane music, a 
Hungarian is capable of flinging about his money with the most 
reckless extravagance, fifty, a hundred, a thousand florins, and 
more, being sometimes given fcr the performance of a single 
melody.” Miss Gerard closes her book with picturesque descrip- 
tions of the wild scenery of the gorges in the mountain boundary 
that divides the “Land beyond the Forest” from Roumania. 
Gloom and desolation seem to be the prevailing characteristics, 
though in the summer season the solitudes surrounding the chdlets 
are enlivened by the bleating of the sheep, lost to sight in the 
rifts and clefts of almost inaccessible precipices, but which, never- 
theless, respond readily to the cry of the shepherd, whom they 
know as their protector against bears and wolves, 


PHEASANT-REARING AND GROUSE-DRIVING.* 


HIS little volume is both useful and instructive to those who 
are interested in the rearing of pheasants, and in grouse- 
driving. It supplies a want very much felt by those who are 
trying to get up and maintain their shooting, but who, having 
been unable to gain practical experience, are completely in the 
hands of their keepers, who, either by dishonesty, laziness, or 
ignorance, cause them much expense, with very poor results. The 
perusal of this little volume may enable them to “ see through ” 
the “set excuses” that are offered to them by their keepers in 
exculpation of themselves for their want of success. Nobody is 
more competent to give valuable hints than Mr. Lioyd-Price. 
He has reduced the art of game-rearing and preserving to a 
science, as his friends well know, 

This little book begins with an amusing dedication to Lord de 
Grey, who is unanimously accorded the honour of being the best 
shot of the day. Mr. Lloyd-Price shows his sense of humour all 
through the book, and we almost wish that he had sacrificed some 
of his jokes in giving his ideas to the public about the best pheasan- 
tries to be built, with full particulars as to whether to have them 

n at the top to allow the wild cock birds to come in, or to have 
them covered over with wire and the cock birds kept in with the 
hens. We feel sure that there are many points regarding the 
measurements, building, &c., of pheasantries that would be eagerly 
read and sought after by neophytes in game-rearing, and we trust 
that Mr. Lloyd-Price may see his way to giving his valuable e: 
rience on the subject at some future day. He animadverts on the 
extremely bad maternal qualities of tae “ wild” hen pheasant; 
but we think he might have said in justification of her chat these 
laches are owing chiefly to her own artificial rearing, and that in 
places where the rearing of “tame pheasants” has been given up 
and only a stock of wild game kept, these hens become year 

r more careful and acute in bringing up their offspring, 

becoming really wild, attain to a d of self-reliance 
intelligence in these matters that the -tame bird does not 


~ We should strongly recommend that this most interesting little 


© Practical Pheasant-rearing and Grouse-driving. By I. J. Lloya- 
Price. London: “ Field” Office. 
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book be put into the hands of all keepers, in the hopes that it 
may eradicate many of the old-fashioned and erratic fallacies 
that most of those gentry indulge in, and whose ignorance and 
obstinacy combined make them turn a deaf ear to advice, as they 
generally have a notion that their masters are hopelessly ignorant 
on the subject, as, alas! many are. 

There is one most valuable hint about grouse-driving that we 
wish especially to refer to, and that is Mr. Lloyd-Price’s advice to 
put up posts at the corners of the “butts,” so as to prevent the 
“ dangerous ” hands from following their birds round, and then 
“ loosing off” all down the line of * butts,” and “ peppering ” many 
of their friends. There are but few of us, indeed, who have not 
suffered the agonies of fear of impending danger, if not of being 
actually hit, at the hands of some of these excitable sportsmen, 
and we know from practical experience that the adoption of this 
suggestion “calms each fear,” and is productive of better shooting 
in consequence. 

This portion of the work makes us long that the month of 
August was at hand; and, taken as a whole, this little book is 
most useful and instructive, and we feel that a debt of gratitude 
is owing to Mr. Lloyd-Price for imparting so freely, so clearly, 
and. in such an entertaining manner that fund of knowledge on 
the subject, which can only be acquired at a place like Rbiwlas, 
at great expense, and after many years of practical devotion to the 
object in view, 


MEDICAL BOOKS.* 


FUE public stands much in need of some trustworthy instruction 

as to how to preserve its health. Many of the books which 
have been written, professedly with the object of imparting such 
knowledge, have dealt with the treatment of diseases, and thus run 
counter to the undoubted truth contained in the misquotation 
that * the man who is his own physician has a fool for a patient.” 
We regret to say that many others have been thinly-veiled ad- 
vertisements of the professional talents of their authors. We are 
both grieved and astonished by the fact that boys and girls are 
usually sent out into the world without the slightest intelligent 
knowledge of their own bodies or how to take eare of them. We 
cannot doubt that much misery and vice arise from this cause. 
Mr. Morris’s Book of Health is intended to remedy this unnatural 
state of things, and would form a useful text-book for use in the 
upper forms of schools. The introductory chapter is written by 
Mr. Savory, and gives a lucid and simple description of the 
organic and animal functions of the human body. On food and 
feeding Sir Risdon Bennett gives sound advice, and corrects the 
many popular errors on the subject. Since the death of Dr. 
Anstie probably no physician has studied the effects of alcohol 
on the system more closely than Dr. Brunton. Hence his carefully- 
written paper on this subject is of great value. His conclusions 
will prove disappointing, both to those who hold extreme views 
as to the benefits to he derived from the consumption of this sub- 
stance, and to the total abstainers who are never tired of denying 
its utility under any circumstances whatever. The frequent sub- 
stituticn of “ will” for “shall” unmistakably indicates the land 
of the author's birth. On the subject of “Education and the 
Nervous System” Sir James Crichton-Browne speaks with well- 
‘merited authority, and his opinions are to be commended to the 
earnest consideration of parents, guardians, and others occupied in 
the care and tuition of the young. Though practically, and per- 
haps unavoidably, much neglected by the dwellers in towns, 
exercise is theoretically admitted by all to be essential to the 
retention of high health. In what manner and with what pre- 
cautions it sbould be taken is ably set forth by Mr. James 
Cantlie, who we should imagine is himself somewhat of an 
athlete. Mr. Frederick Treves tells us that 


the perfect dress ... should afford proper protection to the body, and 
should preserve in it a proper degree of warmth . . . without interference 
with any natural function, and without limitation of any natural move- 
ment .. . in conformity, so far as the above requirements will allow, with 
the tastes and fashion of the time and with the dictates of modesty. 


How this ideal may best be realized he with much success en- 
deavours to indicate. The articles by Dr. Pollock and Mr. Murphy 
on healthy surroundings and homes are full of common sense, All 
travellers will be thankful for the thoughtful remarks of Dr. 
J. Russell Reynolds on “ Travelling: its Influence on Health.” 
The “ little ones” will owe many thanks to Dr. Cheadle if their 
mothers will read and profit by his instructions. Dr. Dukes’s 
familiarity with school life and its dangers gives him a peculiar 
right to instruct us on the maintenance of “ Health at School.” 
Matters concerning the eye and ear are discussed with the ability 
which we should expect in such masters of these specialties as 
Mr. Power and Mr. Field. We are glad to observe that the paper 
devoted to the consideration of “ The Throat, Voice, and Speech” 
has been written by a general physician of such eminence as Dr. 
Bristowe. Mr. Tomes contributes a concise little article on the 
teeth and their management. The editor gives an excellent 
description of the skin, hair, and nails, together with directions 


* The Book of Health. Edited by Malcolm Morris. London: Cassell 
Co., Limited. 


for maintaining them in proper condition. The subject of the 
ee of health in India is exhaustively treated by Sir 

oseph Fayrer and Dr, Ewart. Dr. Herman Weber contributes a 
practical treatise on climate and health resorts. 

Twelve years’ experience fully entitles Dr. Savage to place 
before the medical profession the conclusions at which he has 
arrived with regard to the causation, nature,’and treatment of 
the various forms of mental aberration. We entirely endorse 
his opinion that there is no natural standard of sanity, though, for 
legal purposes, an artificial, but very imperfect, one has necessarily 
been created. His statement that “No person is perfectly sane 
in all mental faculties, any more than he is perfectly healthy in 
body,” is absolutely and undeniably true. ile also points out 
that, although the collapse often comes suddenly, symptoms of 
unsoundness of mind have generally been present at long ante- 
cedent periods of the patient’s life-history. 1n common with most 
other physicians, the author looks upon heredity as the most 
general predisposing cause of mental disease, but not by any 
means the only one. The exciting causes—i.e. the actual starting- 

ints of the departure from mental health—are considered at 
ength, and many illustrative cases are given. Dr. Savage has 
devoted a chapter to the consideration of the vexed question of 
the responsibility of lunatics, and shows that the difliculties of it 
principally arise from the fact that no definite line of demarcation 
can be drawn between the sane and the insane. We regard this 
book as a valuable contribution to the literature of a most im- 
portant branch of medical science. 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics is an excellent text-book for 
students and a uselul supplement to the British Pharmacopcia 
for practitioners of medicine. The frequent discovery of pew drugs 
quickly renders every successive work on therapeutics obsolete, 
and necessitates revision at short intervals. Jn his fifth edition 
Dr. J. Mitchell Bruce has made such additions as are required by 
the physician's enlarged armamentarium. 


SOME NEW MUSIC. 


E have been sent a Menuet Caprice for the pianoforte, com- 
posed by W. H. Bentley, published by the London Music 
Publishing Company ; and, as it is marked Up. 1, No. 2, we ima- 
gine it must be the work of a young composer. It is a showy 
little piece, well suited to mild performers, as the technique is 
not difficult ; and we see no reason why the composer should not 
rise to greater works, The name puzzles us much, Why is it 
called a Menuet? It has none of the characteristics of one, except 
that it is in three-time, and it misses altogether the essential 
stately grace and rhythm. 

A long list comes from Reid Brothers, amongst them two piano- 
forte pieces by Ciro Fasoli. The first, “ Marguerite Mazurka 
Caprice,” is bright and sparkling, but with no great originality, 
Its second subject, or what we suppose might be called the “ trio” 
(if such a term can be used in a mazurka), brings too striking 
a reminiscence of one of the airs in Lucrezia Borgia. All the 
same, this Mazurka has merit, and may help listeners to pass a 
cheery evening without much strain on their musical knowledge, 
“ L’Etoile d’Amour,” by the same composer, would be a pleasant 
valse to dance to, but has no characteristic to distinguish it from 
many other valses of the same kind. 

Several songs, and a pianoforte work of Claude Melville, have 
been sent by the same publisher. The latter is called “ La Reine,” 
and isa thoroughly modern drawing-room piece, with a certain 
amount of brilliance ; but we cannot imagine how it came by its 
title of “ Ancienne danse de la cour.” Mr, Claude Melville's 
of “Gh that the dove’s light wings were mive! ” words by W. C. 
Newsam, is a descriptive song, where a “watery waste” and 
the point where the reciter feels “sorrowing, weary, and dis- 
tressed,” ure very faithfully portrayed. There is a very curious 
false accent in the eetting of the word “ Hesperides,” the syllable 
“ Hes” being made quite short and set to a note on the fourth un- 
accented beat of the bar; “ per” is given two notes, consisting of 
the first principal and second beat of the next bar; while “i” 
has an alwost equally important post on the third and fourth beat. 
It has a most awkward effect. “ Elysian Dreams,” by the same 
composer and author (is it a joint partnership ?), has a certain 
graceful oung about it, and is not so absolutely dreary as the 
former song. It may be an accurate description in music of the 
“ Elysian Fields”; but certainly the sing-song, swinging rhythm 
is not exactly descriptive of the lines— 

Till the Great Angel that shall come at last, 

Shall sound o’er earth and sea his clarion blast. 
We suppose the violin part sent with this song is not considered 
at ull essential, as it adds nothing either to the air or accompani- 
ment, being almost always in unison with one or the other. “ He 
giveth his beloved sleep,” by the same dual authorship, is without 
a — point, but may please those who like an eminently 

id song. 

‘Then we have a duet, “ Sweetly the Nightingale,” for soprano 
and tevor, where Mr. W. C. Newsam dissolves the partnership 
with Mr. Claude Melville, and combines the two offices of poet 
and composer. It is tuneful and of an engaging simplicity that 
ought to become popular, as it is so entirely within the compass 


_ Insanity and Allied Neuroses. By George H. Savage, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
London : Cassell & Co., Limited. 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics, By J. Mitchell Bruce, M M.D, 
: Cassell & Co., Limited. y ae 


of singers who only possess a very limited knowledge of music, 
time, and tune, 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 


RMAND BASCHET’S (1) name was wel] known to most 
students of diplomatic history, and Dr. Dufay has reminded 
jis readers of a commendation of the then young savant which 
in the Saturday Review five-and-twenty years ago. It 
was a little odd that Baschet should take to the laborious depart- 
ment of literature in which he made his reputation ; for when he 
first went to Paris, just before the Coup @état, he fell in and asso- 
ciated for a time almost exclusively with the extremest school of 
literature proper—Baudelaire, Champfleury, and their set—while 
bis own actual literary start was made with enthusiastic essays on 
Balzac and Voyages humoristiques in the taste of the day. 
He soon drifted into documents, however, was able (being fairly 
well off) to indulge his taste without difficulty or hardship, 
spent years in overhauling the archives of Venice, Vienna, Paris, 
and London, edited one series of Calendars for the Master of the 
Rolls, and produced a great deal of historical material. Dr. 
Dufay has diversitied his account of Baschet’s life by some 
extracts from the documents he published, and has uced a 
readable monograph. 

“The useful Année — for 1887, by André Daniel (Paris : 
Charpentier), needs but a line of mertion. The narrative is well 
done, though it must omy. be matter of opinion whether it is 
wise in a book which must be chiefly, if not solely, useful as a 
book of reference to criticize as well as to narrate. 

One of M. Rollot’s (2) admiring friends, a professor not un- 
known to readers of the Dew Mondes, has, it seems, informed 
the poet that this is the poetry he has been waiting for during 
twelve years, Our memory does not, we confess, furnish us 
with any remarkable point de repére of the poetical kind in 
the year 1875-6; but if M. Louis Ganderax bas at last found 
his sacred bard, there is, of course, nothing to do but to con- 
— bard and worshipper. We should not ourselves have 

iled the dawn of a new poetry in M. Rollot, though he certainly 
is not a mere Hugoist, or a mere decadent, or a mere belated 
Parnassian, or a mere blasphemer to order. We might describe 
him as a kind of Darwinian Lamartine; and he writes always 
with fluency, sometimes with force, and occasionally with melody. 
His notion of taking otf your clothes and going on all fours through 
a wood to revive the soul by recollections of the arboreal animal 
isnovel and striking. But the briars would certainly scratch ; 
and the gardes forestiers might take you up. 

Mme. Jeanne France has drawn in , oa Fulbert (3) & 
painful and partly powerful warning to French wives not to indulge 
im the pastime which most novelists represent as their sole recrea- 
tion. The expiation of Valérie Vuillaumin is certainly complete 
enough in all conscience ; indeed, some of its effect is lost by the 
length and ferocity of the punishment. But we are afraid that the 
frail and fair will point out, first, that Valérie did not in the least 
love her lover, while they do love theirs, and, secondly, that her 
extraordinary brutality to him and to her child, and not her crime 
@amour, was what brought judgment on her. M. Bonnetain’s (4) 
study of French private soldier life is for a Naturalist book not 
very dirty; but it carries the Naturalist passion for the representa- 
tion of situations of dull misery a little further than most. The 
work of Dostoiefisky (5) now presented by the indefatigable E. 
Halpérine (who either by much translation of Russian, or some 
other means, has become E, Halpérine-Kaminsky) consists of short 
ie in which, to our thinking, the author is stronger than in 

ones, 

We have also before us in the Petite Bibliotheque Frangati 
Genes, des Bibliophiles) a slight but most pleasant fittle 

inade of M. Legouvé’s called Une dot, which shows that the 
veteran hand has nowise lost its cunning; Zrois mots sur le 
Volapiik, by M. de la Sizeranne (Paris: Le Soudier), a subject of 
which we are heartily tired; a little notice of Mlle. Quinault’'s 
Diner du Bout-de-Banc, by M. Ballieu (Paris: Dupret), which is 
interesting and readable as describing last-century manners; and a 
stout Annuaire de l'enseiynement, edited by an Inspector-General, 
M. Jost (Paris: Colin), ‘This last, which contains more than six 
hundred , includes a complete calendar list of the personnel 
of the Education Department in France, down to the directors 
and directresses of primary schools, an abstract of all legislation 
of the French Sessions of 1886-7 afiecting education, and a series 
of articles on pedagogic — Among these, one on over- 
driving in primary schools has the most general interest. We 
cannot say that M. Brunel, who is quite aghast at the idea of 
its being possible to teach children too much, either makes a very 
oy ng for his own view or even shows that he appreciates 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


STORY of Active Service in Foreign Lands, Surgeon- 
A General Kd Graham Young, is a volume oS of the 
author's correspondence between 1856 and 1882, and is, as might 

expected, almost as void of “ story” as the Needy Knile- 


(1) Armand Baschet et son auvre. Par le Dr. Ch. Dufay. Paris: 
Rouquette. 

(2) Les chants dela vie. Par H. Rollot. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(3) Madame Fulbert, Par Jeanne France. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(4) Lenommé Perrevx. Par Paul Bonnetain. Paris: Charpentier. 

(5) La femme d'un autre, Par Th. Dostoiefisky. Paris: Plot, 


Grinder. There is too much of the ordinary tourist’s description 
of foreign parts in these letters from South Africa, India, and 
China, No one cares to read for the hundredth time how 
Calcutta looks from the deck of a steamer on the Hooghly, or 
how the first sight of Hong Kong impresses the traveller. The 
most interesting portion of the book, and that which approaches 
nearer to sustained narrative, is an account of the war in China 
in 1860, the sacking of the Summer Palace and capture of Pekin. 
But there is little vitality in these Doubtless it is possible 
to compile a readable volume of old letters, but it is even more 
certain that Surgeon-General Graham has not succeeded in so 


doing. 

Mr. Charles Duke Yonge’s “ of Sir Walter Scott, in the 
“Great Writers ” series (Walter Scott), is a book that might pre- 
vail against the strenuous wrestling of the most patient reader. 
Naturally one marvels how it has come about that so indigestible 
a compound could be produced from Lockhurt, for new biographies 
of Scott must necessarily proceed from Lockhart. There is 
enough, however, in Mr. Yonge’s volume to make it doubtful whether 
he has read Lockhart, or, having read him, is conscious of his autho- 
rity. His style, also, is of the kind that continually sends the 
reader back to master some tortuous period. At page 17 we have 
an alarming reference to an innocent publication, and one of the 
oddest illustrations of cause and effect conceivable :—“ And as the 
title of the volume was Tales of Wonder, Scott bespoke the public 
favour for it by an ‘ Apol for Tales of Terror,’ which was 
sufficiently ingenious, but which had a most disastrous ellect on 
his subsequent fortunes, since it led him to form a connexion with 
a publisher named Ballantyne, whose unskilful management of his 
business eventually brought on Scott losses which nothing but his 
own strength of mind prevented from being absolutely ruinous.” 
og Yonge's criticism of poetry is quite as dark and wonderful as 

is style. 

The Romance of Life-Preservation, by James Burnley (Allen 
& Co.), is a capital book for inquiring boys and full of attractive- 
ness for the general reader. It is a collection of remarkable 
examples of all kinds of perils or disasters memorable by marvel- 
lous rescues or esca It treats of lifeboats, fire brigades, am- 
bulance services, miners’ lamps, and other appliances for the pro- 
tection or preservation of human life, Life~preservation may of 
course be anything but romantic. The method of your sincere 
coddler is not very heroic. Mr. Burnley's book illustrates the 
romance of courage, endurance, and self-devotion in the hour of 
peril on land and sea and in many fields of enterprise. The vast 
subject is skilfully treated in this comprehensive and thoroughly 
readable compilation. 

The fame of Hannah More has sadly dwindled, we fear, but it 
is right that among “ Eminent Women” we should find Hannah 
More, by Charlotte M. Yonge (Allen & Co.) Miss Yonge has 
shaped her work into a rather scrappy narrative, which is not alto- 
gether distinguished by the nice precision and lucidity of the 
eighteenth century. A reference to “ Amos Cottle, bookseller” — 
and, let us add, epic poet—is by no means to be understanded of 
the people, and from a sentence on page 114 it would appear 
doubtful whether Mason, or his tragedy Caractacus, is spoken of 
as “ the friend and biographer of Gray.” : 

Stage literature has always a following, and Adelaide Ristori: 
an yet! (Allen & Co.) ought to find many English 
readers, if only for the ¢ragédienne’s analytical studies of her 
favourite parts. 

Bishop Forbes: a Memoir, by the Rev. Donald J. Mac 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.), is a rather dry account of the li 
and work of one of the ablest heads of Scottish Episcopalians. 
Much of the more interesting portion of the book will be found in 
the appendices. In the correspondence are several letters to Mr. 
Gladstone, one of which contains an odd reference to a “ grand 
old man”—Dr, yon Déllinger, to wit—who merits the familiar 
pu because, “after all he has gone through,” he remained 

opeful for the future of eye 

An excellent handbook of English History, simple in method 
and clear in style, is Mr. Cyril Ransome’s Short History of 
England (Rivingtons). The leading features are the very lucid 
statement of constitutional growth, the useful divisions into 
dynastic sections, and the handy chronological index, tables of 

renealogy, and key-maps. Altogether the book will be valued 
ighly by teachers in lower forms who require a compact and 
complete history in miniature, and not an abridgment. 

It is a little strange to read of a country once so famous for the 
excellence of its dairy products that dairy-farming, as a profitable 
undertaking, is very imperfectly understood in England. This is 
the melancholy reflection with which Mr, H. M, Upton intro- 
duces a practical and excellent handbook to the subject, Drofitable 
Dairy Farming (Sampson Low & Co.) Archdeacon Denison once 
told the Somersetshire farmers how far they had fallen from the 
skill of their fathers in the making of cheese. Mr. Upton has less 
to say of latter-day degeneracy than of the prevalent ignorance of 
scientific methods and the general apathy that stifles all develop- 
ment of dairy-farming as a pootiatle industry, It is foreign 
competition that brings to ligt t the present inadequate methods 
of English dairy-farming. Slovenly packing for markets, for in- 
stance, is only too common in this country, though the reverse is 
notorious of foreign dairy Mr. Upton gives a striking 
example of this (p. 85). 

Among our new editions are Mrs. Shelley’s Frankenstein, in 
* Routledge’s Pocket Library,” a charming edition of an i: 
and thrilling romance; Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, “ Gamelot 
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Classics ” (Scott); Izaak Walton's Lives in “ Morley’s Universal 
Library” (Routledge); the third volume of Lord Tennyson’s 
works, the Idylis o hae King, complete, and illustrated by an 
engraving of Mr. Woolner's statue, “Guinevere ” (Macmillan & 
Co.); Mr. Froude’s Bunyan, “English Men of Letters” 

(Macmillan & Co.); the pocket-volume edition of Devereux, by 
Lord ye (Routledge) ; the fourth edition of Mr. Rowland 
Ward's tsman’s Handbook to Practical Collecting an@ Pre- 
serving Trophies, §c, (Rowland Ward and Simpkin, 
& Co.); and a second edition of Messrs. Emile Garcke and J. M. 
Fells’s treatise, Factory Accounts ; their Principles and Practice 
(Crosby Lockwood & Son). 

We have also received the Clergy List for 1888 (John Hall); “ 
the Colonial Office List for 1888 (Harrison & anh the 
Government Year Book, edited by Lewis Sergeant (Fisher Unwin) ; 
the Royal Kalendar for 1888 (Allen & Co.) ; and The Advertiser's 
AB B. Browne). 


With reference to our review of his “ Greek Religion and 


Mythology” Herr Grurre writes to us that the Reviewer, mis- 


taking the sense of the word Religionsquelle, has attributed to 
him opinions which he does not hold, He means, not that in- 
toxication is the origin of religion, but that in the oldest religrous 


literary document—the earlier part of the Rig Veda—* in- 


toxication forms a very important element of practical religion.” 
‘Herr Gruppe disclaims as “ absurd” the theory “ that drinking 
and religion were once very closely connected,” 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
‘cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 


entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of | 


MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 

The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been REMOVED cin 38 
to 83 Southampton Street. All communications respecting | 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. JouN Hart, 
83 SourHamPIon STREET, StRaND, Lonpon, W.C. 


Copies of the Saturpay Review Bill of Contents will be for-— 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent — 


tn Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the SatuRDAY REvrEew may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Svuthampton Street, Strand, W.C, 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CoNTENTS OF No. 1,690, Marcu 17, 1888: 


European Prospects. 
The Emperor William. The Indian Frontier. 
The Weather and the “ Times.” Local Government. 
The P. R. The Navy. Boulangisme. 
Hosts in Themselves. The Oaths Bill. Fortifications. 
Two Peers on the Situation. 
The Operation of the Closure Rule. 


The Conversion Proposals. 
The Frenzy of Henry Labouchere. 
Italian Workmen in the Alps. The Turf Silly Season. 
Coming Book-Sales. French Plays. 
Indian Frontier Policy and Excise. Novello’s Oratorio Concerts. 
London Birds—The Sea-gull. Crystal Palace Concerts. 
Dramatic Record. 


The Balance of Military Power in Europe. 

It is the Law. New Poems by Crashaw. 
Classical Schoo! Books. Lectures on Electricity. 
Fisher's Forest of Essex. Books on Divinity. 

Books on Ireland. The Land Beyond the Forest. 
Pheasant-Rearing and Grouse-Driving. 

Medical Books. Some New Music. French Literature. 
New Books and Reprints. 


‘London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL OF ABERDEEN. 

The Society supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, and every description 

rere ai Support to the afflicted poor without himit as to localityor disease 

CO SIONS will be thankfully received by Messrs. BARCLAY cL AY Lombard 

street, Mr. WILLIAM TRESSIVER, at the Office, Salisbury Square, 


CARIN G CROSS HOSPITAL, Strand, W.C. — The 
COUNCIi. earnestl DONATIONS and ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
The YEAR CLOSED With DEFICIT of OVER 26,00. Messrs: Drummond; 


ARTHUR E. READE, Secretary. 


GORDON NATIONAL MEMORIAL—GORDON BOYS’ 
HOME, Chobham, Woking. 
Patron—The QUEEN. 
President of Council-H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


THE FOLLOWING CASES, FOR WHICH THE 
HARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 


have been unable to obtain the required help from the ordinary charitable 

sources, are RECOMMENDED by the COUNCIL of the SOCIETY. Cheques, &c., 
should be made payable to C. S. LOCH, Secretary, 15 BUCKINGHAM STREET, 
w.c. 


12,099. An Best-Had Committee ask help to continue a weekly 
| to a respectable LABOURER of fifty. He suffers from Chronic 
psia, and will paver be able to work again. The man Comical 
Pee but having been in receipt of sick pay so icng, is now suspended for anvther 
twelve months. 


12,254. Help is asked to continue a pension of 5s, weekly to a 
very respectable COUPLE of sixty-five. Man has been paralysed as for the 
last six years, but can get about. He was in aciub for many years, but it med and he 
was too old tu join an sons and a are helping, and 
give ls. a week, £6 10s. is still needed. 


13,230. The Poplar Committee ask help to continue part 
gout ; wiie Is seventy-vwound cannot do anything. w still wanted, 


12,448, £5 4s. needed to continue a pension to a respectable 
OLD COUPLE, aged sixty-seven. A married son and dongs are helping and the 
aorey man gives ls. a week. Man is a ship =. was in his Trade =, — 

ST but from scarcity of work failed to keep up his contributions ; 
never relief. 


14,239. £5 4s, required to make up an allowance of &s. weekly 
for a respectable mi ale-soed WIDOW, suflering from_a severe incurable disease, 
Relations and friends are helping, but above amount is still needed. 


FREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND, CITY OF LONDON, IN THE NEW 
APPROACH TO BILLINGSGATE MARKET. 


(THE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City of London 
will meet in the Guildhall of the said City on Tuesday, March 20, 1888, at Half-past 
’ Twelve o'clock precisely, to receive TENDERS for taking on BUILDING LEASES tor 
a term of eighty )ears several plots of very vaiuable FREEE D GROUND, between 
Betoigh Lane, Lower Thames Street, and the new street ¢ arket. 

Further particulars, with conditions ant printed Forms of eee may be hed es 
os m at the Uitice of the Engineer to the Commission in the Guildhall. 

‘The Commissioners do not bind themselves tu accept the highest or any proposal. 

Persons making proposals must attend personally or by a duly oumanees agent on the 
above-mentioned day at Half-past 1 welve o'clock precisely, and the parties whose offers are 
accepted will be required to execute an agreement and bond at the same time. 

Proposals must be endorsed on the outside “ A for Ground,” and be delivered is 
addressed to the unde-signed before Twelve o'clock on the said day of treaty. 

Sewers’ Office, Guildhall; HENRY 
February 23, 1888, 


CITY OF LONDON FREEHOLD LICENSED PUBLIC-HOUSE FOR SALE. 


[HE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City of London 
Twelve v'elo k precisely, to. receive TENDENS for the of the 
PULLIC-HOUSE, known as the “FORTUNE OF WA," 29 Upper Thames 


anne and Plans to be obtained at the Office of the Engineer to the Commissioners ia 
uildhall 

Tenders must be sealed, endorsed outside “Tender for‘ Fortune of War,’ ” be addressed 
to - undersigned at this Office, and be delivered before T'welve o'clock on the said day of 


a ~~ Commissione’s do not bind themselves to accept the highest or ony tentes. 

Parties sending in proposals must attend personally or by a duly authorized agent at He 
past ‘I'v elve o'clock on the said day, and be then prepared (if their Tender be accepted) to 
pay the required deposit of 10 per cent. on the pure -money, and to execute an agreement 

the completion of the p to the of sale. 
Sewers’ Uffice, Guildhall 3 HENRY BLAKE, 
March 6 1888. Pr incipal Crk. 


“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted 
to 11,894,000 bottles. 
P. ond 


a, MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
BAY, GIBRALTAR MALTA, MARSEI 
CALCUTTA, cana, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZBALAND, and TASMANLA every alternate weeks 
Direct Services from MARSEILLES, NAPLES, and BRINDISI, to the EAST. 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS 


at the Company’: 22 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cock- 
V.,0r 30 des It Paris (for passage only). 


For particulars a: 
Spur Street, Londea, 5. 


A. B. C AMERICAN BREAKFAST CEREALS. 

* A. B.C. White Wheat; A. B.C. White Oats; A. B. C. x he mat Focd: 
A. B. C. Yellow Maize. Steam-cooked. Ready for table in a a 
ensily-digested foods. They contain the elements 
strong and heaithy body and mind, and for preserving bo in that 
Grocers, &c. Particulars of B. LAMPE, 44 Great ‘Tower Street, Lom don, E.C. 
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